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DAY OF WRATH 
By Puivip L. CoFFIN 
Yucaipa, California 
Noon on the desert. The meridian sun 
Brands the pale zenith with a blazing torch 
Under whose furnaced tyranny the dun 
Scarred sand and the black shoals of lava 
scorch 
And smoulder in a vibrant, dazzling haze. 
Noon on the desert. In the lonely sky, 
Wheeling on balanced wings, a vulture 
sways 
Over the lonely plain without a cry, 
A noiseless ghoul, nurtured by this bleak 
waste, 
Where, through infinities of tropic day 
And arctic night, silent and without haste, 
Relentless nature moves upon her way, 
Forging grim barriers that bold men pass 
To hear death rattle from the withered 


grass. 
eee 


THE PROSPECTOR’S GAIN 
By Amy VIAU 
Santa Ana, California 

The prospector’s eyes are squint and keen 
From searching the hills and the depths 

between, 
From scanning and testing earth’s varied 

lays 
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As he pushes through uncharted ways. 


The prospector’s heart is tough and fit 

With the adventurous hope and heroic grit 
As he courts and bears all Nature’s fling 
For the chance to riches earth may bring. 


The prospector’s gain is sure and sound 
Though riches from ore may not be found. 
He’s richer far for the solitude 

With the mighty earth, unmanned and nude. 


AFTER THE SHOWER 


By Mary PERDEW 
Santa Ana, California 
Jeweled thorns on the 
Prickly pear, 
*Diamond tear drops 
Brilliant and rare, 
Dull leaves painted 
A new bright green, 
Sagebrush touched 
With a softer sheen, 
Zestful breezes 
Clean washed and free, 
Birds trilling gaily 
From bush and tree: 
All Nature jubilant, shining, and gay— 
Magic of rain on a desert day. 


The Yoshua “ree 


By CHARLES C. STEVENSON 
Los Angeles, California 


Oh ageless One, 

You stand a silent sentinel of a time gone 
by, 

While gentle desert sands sweep your feet 

In quiet reverence. 

You have no voice to utter warnings 

Of a world to come, 

Or tell of Earth’s upheavals 

In the pre-historic. 

Your uplift arms compel the weary traveler 

To raise his gaze above mortal vein. 

Your unearthly beauty is enhanced 

When pale moonlight throws your gro- 
tesque shape 

In sharp relief against a jeweled sky. 

Yet you remain unmatched by hand of 
man; 

Unshaken by atomic force, 

For only God creates eternity. 


DESERT INFLUENCE 


By MARGARET HORMELL 
North Palm Springs, California 


I think of God, in greasewood after rain— 

Its pungent incense girds the desert sod; 

And when the winds assault my drowsy 
plain 

I think of God, 

And know that slumbering seed within the 
pod 

Cannot without a rousing jolt attain 

New growth, nor man a broader path has 
trod 

Without conflicting tastes of joy and pain. 

But, always under stars of goldenrod, 

When velvet-footed Quiet descends again 

I think of God. 


AN ELUSIVE LASS 


By EL_ste MCKINNON STACHAN 
Santa Ana, California 


The desert breeze, an elusive lass, 
Lithe and warm and fair, 

Skirts mesquite, in sandaled feet; 
Yet leaves no footprints there. 

Much against being housed or fenced, 
Or tethered anywhere, 

The desert breeze, an elusive lass, 
Shakes star-glint from her hair. 





Earthly 


By Tanya SOUTH 


What we have wrought, or good or 
bad, 

The Future’s written in the Past— 

A world with blood and gore gone 
mad. 

It will not last, it cannot last! 

No, nothing lasts. The gamut gained, 

The tide recedes again. And we, 

Upon this little earth sustained, 

Bowed by life’s seeming mystery, 

Pause unseeing in our course, 

Refusing to admit the source 

Of what has been and is today. 

We always learn the hardest way. 


And yet the Earth is but a school, 

And only certain lessons brings. 

And we, to rise above Earth’s rule, 

Must grow and learn to use our 
wings. 
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DESERT CALENDAR 


June 29-July 1—Rodeo at Elko, Ne- 
vada. 


June 30-July 1—Sierra Club members 
will climb San Jacinto peak from 
Strawberry Valley. Toni Gamero, 
leader. 


July 1-2—Annual rodeo at Silver City, 
New Mexico. 


July 1-4— Annual Fiesta and Devil 
Dance at Mescalero Apache Indian 
reservation, Mescalero, New Mex- 
ico. 


July 1-4—Reno Rodeo and Livestock 
Association holds its annual rodeo 
at Reno, Nevada. 


July 1-4 — Frontier Day Roundup, 
Prescott, Arizona. 


July 2-4 — All-Indian Pow-Wow at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


July 2-4—Hillbilly Jubilee, rodeo and 
barbecue. Idyllwild, California. 


July 3-5—Lions Club rodeo at Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. 


July 4—Annual Roundup at Cimar- 
ron, New Mexico. 


July 4—Rabbit Ear Roundup rodeo 
at Clayton, New Mexico. 


July 4 — Annual rodeo at Grants, 
New Mexico. 


July -7-9—Ute Stampede at Nephi, 
Utah. 


July 8-9—Onate Spanish and Indian 
fiesta, Espanola, New Mexico. 


July 14 — Annual Fiesta and Corn 
dance at Cochiti Indian Pueblo, 
New Mexico. 


July 15-16—Round Valley rodeo at 
Springerville, Arizona. 


July 21-22—Members of Rock Climb- 
ing section of Sierra Club will have 
practice climb at Tahquitz peak. 
Phil Johnson, leader. 


July 25—Annual Corn dance at Taos 
Pueblo, New *Mexico. 


July 26—Annual Fiesta and dance 
at Santa Ana Pueblo, New Mexico. 


July 27-30—State convention of Ari- 
zona American Legion, Nogales, 
Arizona. 


July 28-29—Sierra Club 100-peakers 
will make knapsack trip to top of 
San Gorgonio. Frank D. Sanborn, 
leader. 


July 28-30—Racing meet at Cedar 
City, Utah. 


During July Southwest Museum in 
Los Angeles will exhibit the col- 
lection of Indian objects gathered 
by Mrs. Louis J. Gillespie of Long 
Beach. Museum is open daily ex- 
a Monday, | to 5. Admission 
ree. 
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man left 

This small beautifully patterned lizard bears a very excellent descriptive lie forev: 
name. Never have I found one more than a few feet away from clumps of waves. 
coarse grass which appear to be its habitat. Occasionally they will make a Georg 
dash from the sheltering bunch of grass as if indulging in a reptilian game of of the ] 
pussy-wants-a-corner. I can assure any one who wants to collect one of tional a 
these little fellows that he will literally have to tear the clump of grass apart lies, poit 
blade by blade to find the wary lizard. These saurians are seen in Southern serve th 
Arizona. buried c 


(Sceloporus scalaris slerini) 
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Archeologist Schroeder carefully brushes away. earth 
from excavated specimen of pottery as campsites are 
unearthed in various layers of the silt along Colorado 


river. 


HILE SPORTSMEN are look- 
ing forward to a great new 
fishing paradise and the Cham- 

ber of Commerce is readying a folder 
on the scenic and recreational attrac- 
tions of Lake Mohave which is now 
forming behind Davis dam on the Col- 
orado river, the National Park Service 
is busy salvaging records that ancient 
man left in this basin which soon will 
lie forever submerged beneath lapping 
waves. 

George F. Baggley, superintendent 
of the Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tional area, in which Lake Mohave 
lies, points out that it is vital to pre- 
Serve these records on rocks and in 
buried campsites because so many of 
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Archeologist Gordon Baldwin of the National Park 
Service gazes thoughtfully upon skeleton of prehistoric 
Indian uncovered in excavations along Colorado river. 


The Indian was buried a thousand years ago. 


Hues to the “/rnibermen 
Who Lived by the River 


By LAURA BELL 


As the waters of the new 
Lake Mohave slowly are 
spreading over the lowlands 
along the Colorado River above 
Davis dam, archeologists of the 
National Park Service have 
been waging a race against 
time to recover what artifacts 
could be salvaged from ancient 
Indian sites in the area to be 
inundated. Here is the story of 
some of the interesting discov- 
eries they have made in this 
land of prehistoric Indians. 


them tie in with prehistoric remains of 
other areas. 


Photographs courtesy National Park Service 


Petroglyphs which can be moved are 
being taken out by truck and boat, 
while larger ones are being photo- 
graphed and sketched. Landmarks and 
Indian trails are teing mapped and 
photographed, and a series of moving 
pictures is being made showing the 
effects on wildlife of the encroaching 
waters of the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
most recent gem in the necklace of 
lakes it envisions on the Colorado 
river. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the salvage operations has been the 
uncovering and removal of material 
from several campsite levels on the 
Arizona bank of the river about 15 
miles below Hoover dam. To carry 
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Downstream face of recently completed Davis dam, 67 miles below Hoover dam 

on the Colorado River, which is backing up water to form the new Lake Mohave. 

Waters of the new lake are gradually covering data of prehistory which the National 
Park Service is recovering for future study. Photo by Phil Blew. 


on these excavations of prehistoric 
Indian artifacts, Albert H. Schroeder, 
National Park Service archeologist, 
was transferred to the Boulder City, 
Nevada headquarters from the Monte- 
zuma Castle national monument in 
Arizona. 

Whether the broken artifacts of 
these nomadic peoples — called “Pa- 
tayan” by scientists—will explain why 
they once camped along the river and 
then disappeared, never to camp there 
again, is one of the secrets to which 
he is seeking the key. 

During these excavations, eight bur- 
ials were found and the skeletal ma- 
terial sent to-the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C. for further 
study. All were associated with layers 
in which pottery was discovered and on 
this basis the archeologist dates them 
between 700 and 1100 A.D. It has 
been concluded from field observations 
that the Colorado River Indians made 
pottery during that era. However, the 
river Indians apparently were in the 
habit of cremating their dead; so the 
burials may have been of visiting 
southern Nevada Pueblos who carried 
on trade with the river Indians. 

Such questions may be cleared up 
at leisure, now that the excavations 
have been completed and the materials 
removed to the safety of the Park Ser- 
vice museum in Boulder City for clas- 
sification and study. 

Excavating was done in such a way 
that reconstruction of the scenes will 
be possible. The soil was removed in 
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blocks three and a half feet by seven 
feet, and 10 inches deep. The ma- 
terial from each block was screened, 
put in a separate container and labeled. 
Careful measurements were kept. 

Pottery, roasting pits, and imple- 
ments found in the various layers are 
similar to those of other prehistoric 
groups that once lived along the Colo- 
rado. Nomadic habits are indicated 
by the fact that the various layers ex- 
cavated were plainly campsites. Some 
Pueblo pottery and turquoise were 
found, probably traded in by the visi- 
tors, Schroeder says. 

The grinding stones or metates are 
the basin type used by nomadic peoples 
for grinding seeds and nuts, rather 
than the trough type used by the 
Pueblos for grinding corn. 

Thus the story of these peoples who 
lived before history, is gradually pieced 
together from bits of broken pottery, 
stone arrow points, scrapers and knives, 
shell and turquoise beads, a few bone 
implements. 

The pottery levels were restricted to 
the upper four feet of soil, then there 
were alternating layers of sterile ma- 
terial, laid on by the river in flood, 
and layers containing stone implements 
of the prepottery eras before 700 A.D. 

Dates of these might forever remain 
a mystery except for an astonishing 
new development in the study of radio- 
active materials. Scientists have found 
that charcoal has an element, carbon- 
14, which is radioactive. Furthermore 
they have determined the rate at which 





it distintegrates, and thus have given 
themselves a measuring stick for the 
age of a piece of charcoal unearthed 
from the site of a prehistoric camp- 
fire. 

Another interesting salvage opera- 
tion was the removal, a few days after 
Christmas, 1950, of 16 petroglyph 
rocks from a slope on the Arizona 
side which was covered with volcanic 
lava boulders, on many of which the 
prehistoric Indians had left pictures 
of mountain sheep, suns, arrows, men, 
and various geometric figures. 

So far, no one has been able to make 
anything out of them, according to 
Schroeder. They are not unique to 
this site; though nothing so extensive 
has been found elsewhere. They seem 
to be along river trails leading to the 
Colorado, with an odd distribution in 
northwestern Arizona, southern Ne- 
vada, and southeastern California. . 

To salvage these petroglyphs, Park 
Service personnel waited until the lake 
rose to their level on the formerly in- 
accessible slope; then approached them 
by boat and loaded the best specti- 
mens (of a size that could be handled) 
aboard. They rowed across the lake 
to the Eldorado Canyon fishing camp, 
transferred the boulders to trucks, and 
hauled them to the museum in Boulder 
City. 

There they now lie, silently guard- 
ing secrets they may someday disclose, 
while Lake Mohave deepens over the 
site from which they were removed. 

Some of them will remain in the 
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museum, others will be incorporated 
jn structures of native rock which the 
Park Service contemplates building on 
lookout points above this sparkling 
new attraction in the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreational Area which is 
drawing more than a million and a 
half visitors a year. 

The lake is expected to reach its 
maximum depth during the summer of 
1951 when it will reach an elevation 
of 643 feet above sea level. At that 
point there will be only slight fluctua- 
tions in the shoreline, making possible 
permanent installations of recreational 
facilities by the Park Service and its 
concessionaires. This is in contrast to 
Lake Mead, behind Hoover dam, 67 
miles above Davis dam, whose shore 
recedes as much as 40 feet from high 
level in July to low level in April. 
Lake Mohave can be kept level by 
releasing water from Davis dam at 
the same rate it flows in from the huge 
hydroelectric power plant at Hoover 
dam. By August the new scenic lake 
will extend 67 miles to the tailrace of 
this plant, and sightseers on scheduled 
boat trips will be able to look up at 
and photograph the tallest dam in the 
world. 

Evidence unearthed by the Park 
Service archeologists indicates that 
a considerable population of Indians 
once lived on the shores of the Colo- 
rado River where the new lake is 
being formed. 

After a lapse of many hundreds of 
years, it appears that the rocky terrain 
of this Colorado River valley is again 
to become a popular mecca for human 
beings — for Rainbow trout, planted 
several years ago, thrive in the cold 
water of the Hoover dam tailrace. 
Sportsmen are confident that Lake Mo- 
have will soon become the largest 
Rainbow trout pond in the West. And 
if this proves to be true, new roads 
and resort accommodations will attract 
thousands of anglers to the area. 


National Park Service archeologist 
Albert Schroeder views for the last 
time a prehistoric campsite, marked 
by a circle of rocks. A few days 
after this picture was taken the 
ring and nearby petroglyphs were 
covered by the rising waters of 
Lake Mohave. 


As many of the petroglyph-cov- 
ered boulders as could be removed 
by boat were taken across the lake 
and placed in the National Park 
museum in Boulder City. 


Showing the method of excavating 

the prehistoric campsites to recover 

what artifacts and data could be 

salvaged before the rising waters 

of the lake had buried them for- 
ever. 
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Men of the Pai Pai tribe came down to our camp to spend the evening. Second 
from the left is Ramon Arvallo, the chief of this little band of Catarina Yumas. 
On the right is Hector Borquez who helped roast the mescal. 


We Camped With the Pai-Pacs 


In a remote desert canyon in Baja California, Randall Henderson 
and his companions came upon a little band of Indians, descendants 
of tribesmen who once harassed the Dominican fathers at the Santa 
Catarina mission. Here is the story of this unexpected encounter with 
Indians who, although quite peaceful today, are still following many 
of the ancient customs of their fathers. 


E WENT hunting for palm 
trees— and found a tribe of 
Indians. That, briefly, is what 

happened in mid-April this year when 
I accompanied my old companeros of 
the trail—Arles Adams and Bill Sher- 
rill—on a two-day jeep trip into the 
desert wilderness of Baja California. 
The fourth member of our party was 
Arles’ 17-year-old son Tony. 

Arles had suggested the trip. As 
superintendent of the California Cen- 
tral Fiber corporation’s mill in El 
Centro, he employes many Mexicans. 
One of them had told him about an 
almost inaccessible palm canyon known 
as Santa Ysabel on the desert side of 
the Sierra Juarez range. According 
to the report of a vaquero who had 
seen the canyon it was about 60 miles 
south of the California border, and 
had good water and many palms. 

On previous trips into that region 
we had learned that some of the most 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 
Map by Norton Allen 


gorgeous scenery in North America 
is found in those palm canyons of the 
Baja California desert—and that de- 
spite the absence of good roads, a 
majority of them can be reached by 
jeep. 

Early in the morning of April 14 
we passed through the international 
gateway at Calexico and Mexicali. The 
Mexican immigration officers waved 
us on without even asking for our 
visas. I was told that since the new 
140-mile paved road has been opened 
to the gulf fishing village of San Fe- 
lipe, the Mexicali inspectors have re- 
laxed their restrictions on visiting 
motorists. While it is still advisable 
for those going beyond the city limits 
of Mexicali to have tourist passports, 
they may never be called upon to 
show them. 

We followed the San Felipe road 
across the Colorado river delta where 
Mexican farmers with modern equip- 


ment are growing grain and cotton on 
the most fertile land in their Republic. 
At 37.4 miles south of Mexicali we 
passed through the little adobe settle- 
ment of La Puerta where gasoline and 
groceries are now available for motor- 
ists. Hundreds of Anglo-American 
fishermen now going to San Felipe 
every month have become an import- 
ant source of new income to the mer- 
chants here and at El Mayor further 
south. 

At 9.2 miles beyond La Puerta we 
left the paved road and turned west 
to cross the Cocopah range over an 
old road which leads to a sulphur 
mine that has been worked occasion- 
ally for many years. The rocky trail 
led up a steep incline to the top of the 
range, and there we looked down on 
the great Laguna Salada basin, where 
James O. Pattie and his party of trap- 
pers nearly perished in 1830. 

Pattie and seven companions had 
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worked their way down the Colorado 
River trapping beaver, and had reached 
the delta with heavy loads of pelts. 
There the Indians stole all their horses. 
The trappers buried their furs and 
started for the Spanish settlements on 
the Pacific coast on foot. 

Laguna Salada, now dry, is a great 
level playa 18 miles wide and 60 miles 
long, much of it as barren of vegeta- 
tion as a sand dune. The Cocopah 
range is on its east side, and the Sierra 
Juarez on the west. 

Although it was February when 
Pattie crossed the playa, he described 
the experience of his party in these 
words: “The cloudless sun poured 
such a blaze upon it, that by the 
scorching of our feet, it might have 
seemed almost hot enough to roast 
eggs in.” After a bitter three days 
without water, the Pattie party finally 
reached a canyon with a _ running 
stream, and eventually arrived on the 
coast. 

When the sulphur mine road swung 
north to the old mining camp we con- 
tinued west across the level playa, 
making our own trail. Several canyons 
could be seen slashing into the desert 
slope of the Sierra Juarez ahead of 
us, and we believed one of these to be 
Santa Ysabel. But we never reached 
it. 

Climbing the gentle slope of the ba- 
jada on the west side of Laguna Salada 
we came upon a road running south, 
at right angles to our course. Al- 
though Arles and I have been in this 
area many times, we were not familiar 
with this road, and we were curious 
as to its purpose. It was just a wind- 
ing pair of ruts across a gravel slope, 
but it evidently had been used in re- 
cent months, and we turned south to 
see where it would take us. 


We followed that road 30 miles in 
a southerly course, with the Tinaja 
range on our left and the Sierra Juarez 
on our right. Then it swung into a 
canyon in the Sierra, and as we turned 
a bend our road came to an abrupt 
end before a rather spacious mud and 
thatch house beside a spring, with 
twin palms growing by the water. 


There were women and children, 
goats, dogs and chickens in the door- 
yard—and beside a gnarled hitching 
post a man was saddling his pony. 

Arles spoke to him in Spanish. He 
replied, hesitantly at first, and for a 
little while we were not sure we were 
welcome visitors at this remote oasis. 
But Arles and Bill, both of whom 
speak the language of Mexico, assured 
him we carried no firearms and that 
Our mission was friendly. 

Ramon Arvallo was his name. He 


told us he was a brother of Juan Ar- 
vallo, chief of the little remnant of 
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Catarina Yuma Indians who still dwell 
on the other side of the range at the 
site of the old Dominican mission of 
Santa Catarina de los Yumas. 


These Indians are known today as 
the Catarina Yumas, but they call 
themselves the Pai-Pai. Arthur W. 
North and other early day explorers 
in Baja California reported that they 
were hostile and thievish. This ap- 
praisal is borne out by historical rec- 
ords of the old missions which reveal 
that Santa Catarina was the last of 
the missions founded by the Domini- 
can Frailes. Built in 1797, the 1500 
Indians in the mission parish were 
never peaceful. After frequent revolts 
they finally killed or drove away the 
last of the padres in 1840 and burned 
the mission. It was never rebuilt. 

During our two days with these In- 
dians we learned that there are only 
about 100 of the Pai-Pai today, and 
that 20 of them, in two families, are 
living in this canyon, which we later 
identified as Arroyo Agua Caliente. 

Ramon said their main camp was 
5% miles further up the canyon. When 


Arles asked him if we might go there 
he was evasive. Our impression at first 
was that we would not be welcome. 
After some palaver, however, Ramon, 
who was the headman of this canyon 
segment of the Pai-Pais, gave his con- 
sent, but added that he did not think 
our cars could make it. 


But he had under-estimated the 
prowess of the jeep. It was a sandy 
rock-strewn trail, overgrown in many 
places with brush. But we did make 
it, although at times it took careful 
driving to thread our way through the 
great patches of agave that grew on 
the floor of the arroyo. No tire will 
resist the needle points of those agave 
blades. 

Soon after we left camp Ramon, on 
his pony, caught up with us and dis- 
pelled any doubts as to his goodwill 
by riding ahead and picking the best 
route for our cars. Later one of the 
Indians at the upper camp told us we 
were the first party of white men to 
visit them during his 30 years of resi- 
dence in the canyon. 


As we bucked the rocks and sand 
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and underbrush going up the arroyo 
there were little groups of native palm 
trees along the tiny stream of water. 
On the slopes above the creek were 
more wildflower blossoms than I have 
seen anywhere on the desert this sea- 
son. Hedgehog cactus displayed clus- 
ters of silky cerise petals—one of the 
prettiest blossoms on the desert. There 
were many colors—the bright red of 
ocotillo, the reddish brown of a prickly 
pear species, the ghostly lemon yellow 
of bisnaga, and the pink of fairy duster, 
a lovely perennial found in Alta Cali- 
fornia only in the arroyos north of 
Ogilby in Imperial county. 
Eventually we came to an impass- 
able barrier of rocks and there we 
made camp for the night—a half mile 
downstream from the Indian village. 


Our first thought was to establish 
friendly relations with the Indians in 
this camp, and with Ramon as our 
guide we hiked along the creek to the 
mud and stone buildings near the 
warm spring which gives Agua Caliente 
arroyo its name. 

There, from Ramon and from his 
sister Benita, a very superior type of 
middle-aged Indian woman we were 
told much about the life of this little 
band of Catarina Yumas. 

Loafing in the shade of the palms 
that grew beside the spring, and in 
later conversations when the Indians 
came to our camp, we learned that 
the teaching of the martyred padres 
of Santa Catarina mission more than 
a hundred years ago was still bearing 
fruit. Although a majority of these 
Indians have never been in a church, 
they regard themselves as Christians, 
and Benita was wearing a rosary. 

They have a little cash income from 
two sources. During the cotton har- 
vest in Mexicali valley the younger 
members of the tribe ride 80 miles on 
horseback and spend two or three 
months picking cotton. Also, they run 
cattle on the desert range, and drive 
a few steers over the trail to Ensenada 
60 miles away on the Pacific coast. 
Their pack animals come back laden 
with flour, beans, clothing and a few 
other essentials. 

Much of their food comes from the 
desert landscape. They gather chia 


Above—Arroyo Agua Caliente is 
accessible only to jeeps. 


Middle—Lower camp of the Pai- 
Pai Indians. They call this Rancho 
Palmitos and get their water from 
a spring beside the two palm trees. 


Below — This is Agua Caliente 

spring, from which the canyon 

gets its name. The upper Indian 
camp is 100 yards away. 
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seed in May, and in August they go 
to higher elevations for pinyon nuts. 
There is fresh meat or jerky from their 
own herd. In April when the agave 
is in bud they have roast mescal, and 
also eat. the flower stalks which have 
the sweetness and about the same 
texture as sugar cane. Tuna from the 
prickly pear which grows luxuriantly 
below the spring is another item of 
food. They mentioned certain roots 
and two or three other species of wild 
seed with which I am not familiar. 

Below the spring is a fenced orchard 
of figs and pomegranates, no doubt 
grown from cuttings brought to the 
mission of Santa Catarina 150 years 
ago by the padres. 

At Hector Borquez’ home Arles 
Adams discovered an antiquated rifle, 
no longer usable, but a prize item for 
Arles’ collection of old firearms, and 
after much barter he got the weapon 
in exchange for a woolen shirt he was 
wearing and a few pesos. 

Bill Sherrill took a fancy to a beau- 
tifully braided cowhide reata — and 
bought it for the equivalent of $2.50. 

Here was an opportunity for me to 
learn the art of roasting mescal—and 
I made the most of it. Just before sun- 
down I went out and found a young 
bud about two feet high. It resembled 
a huge stalk of asparagus, growing in 
the center of a roseate of dagger-like 
blades. The Indians in the olden days 
would gouge the bud out of the center 
of the plant with a sharp stick. The 
sharp stick was a fine idea for Indians 
who had no other tools, but I soon 
decided a machete we carried in one 
of the jeeps would be more effective 
—and it was. The Indians liked the 
idea too. While they were separating 
the bud stalk from its cluster of arm- 
ored blades I began digging the pit. 

When my pit was two feet wide 
and 18 inches deep I laid down the 
shovel. Hector promptly picked it up 
—and when he had finished it was 212 
feet deep and three feet across. I was 
learning. 

Then, at the direction of Ramon 
we all started bringing in small bould- 
ers and firewood, while he lined the 
hole with rocks. A huge fire was 


Above—Upper camp of the Pai- 
Pai Indians. They said no white 
man had visited them here for 30 
years. The women put on their 
best clothes for this photograph. 


Middle—Arles Adams, Tony, and 

Bill Sherrill sample the mescal 

which was roasted overnight. It 
tastes like sweet potatoes. 


Below—This mound is the mescal 
roast as it remained covered over 
among the hot rocks for 14 hours. 
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Youngest member of the tribe is Alejandrina Castro—this picture taken in 
the doorway of her mud and stone home. 


lighted in the pit. After it had burned 
down to a bed of red-hot embers he 
tossed the mescal—about the shape 
and twice as big as a pineapple—into 
the center of it. More hot rocks were 
pushed in around the mescal, and 
then a foot of dirt was spread over 
the top. 

Scene two of the mescal roasting 
party was at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing when the Indians came down from 
their camp to help us uncover the pit. 
The entire tribe was there. After much 
dirt and many rocks had been re- 
moved we found the charred “pine- 
apple” shrunken to about half its 
original size. 

The Indians pulled off the charred 
husks much as one would go about 
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eating artichokes. The meaty core in 
the center was split open with a hunt- 
ing knife — and it was a delicious 
looking morsel, about the shade of 
the meat in a ripe cantaloupe. 

Hector told us it would have been 
better if we had left it in the pit a 
few hours longer. Then the center 
would be about the color and consist- 
ency of a southern cooked yam — 
sweet and gooey. 

More than anything else it tasted 
like sweet potato, and the cooking job 
could not have been too bad, for after 
we visitors had each eaten a slice the 
Indian women finished it with relish. 
I much prefer it to artichokes. 

There were palms growing far up 
on the mountainside a mile above the 


Indian camp, and when we expressed 
a desire to visit them Ramon volun- 
teered to go along as guide. He took 
us along a fairly good trail that fol- 
lowed an arroyo. Once he called our 
attention to a group of petroglyphs on 
the face of a huge boulder near the 
trail. 


Ramon knew the Indian or Spanish 
names for all the wild shrubs on the 
hillside. Once when I pointed out a 
little plant with a pungent odor he 
replied that it was hediondilla. That 
was a surprise, for I had always heard 
the Mexicans refer to creosote bush 
as hediondilla. Arles explained that 
the word merely means “little stinker” 
and is applied by the Mexicans to any 
shrub which has an unpleasant smell. 


The palms at the upper level ap- 
peared to be both the filifera and ro- 
busta species of Washingtonia, al- 
though I had not previously known 
that the robusta grew native in Baja 
California. 


From the higher elevation we could 
see many tributary canyons coming 
into Arroyo Agua Caliente, with palms 
in practically all of them. 

By noon we were back at camp, 
resting on the grassy bank of the 
little pond formed by the spring. The 
water comes out of the spring only 
lukewarm, and when a breeze is blow- 
ing, the surface of the pool is cool 
enough for drinking—and it was good 
water. 

It would have been pleasant to have 
spent several days with these hospit- 
able descendants of the once warlike 
Pai-Pai. But since the Indian village 
had not been on our original itinerary 
we had not allowed time for such a 
visit. They were quite willing to have 
their pictures taken, and we gave them 
simple gifts, mostly food, and departed 
with their goodwill, I believe. 

On the return trip to Mexicali we 
followed a road the length of Laguna 
Salada to its junction at the base of 
Mt. Signal with the newly paved Mexi- 
cali-Tijuana highway. I was told that 
this road is completed except the grade 
that climbs to the top of the Sierra 
Juarez range. This new grade, when 
finished, will be much better, and will 
eliminate the hairpin turns of the old 
road which former Governor Cantu 
built here 40 years ago. 


I had expected to be writing this 
story about palm trees—but I am glad 
we came upon the old trail which led 
us to the camp of the Pai-Pai Indians. 
For after all, the most interesting 
things on the desert are the people 
who live on it—and despite the evil 
reputation of their ancestors they are 
today a stalwart little band of friendly 
tribesmen whose kindness to us will 
remain a pleasant memory. 
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While some of the incidents 
of this lost gold story have been 
dramatized—it is not fiction. In 
northern New Mexico and south- 
ern Colorado the legend of the 
buried gold in the upper San 
Animas River valley persists 
today, and many of the older 
Spanish-American residents of 
that region believe that some 
day the golden treasure buried 
by Pierre and his companions 
in the ill-fated expedition will be 
uncovered. 


Loma 





By KARL HUDSON 


Illustration by John Hansen 


HE SUN shone warm on the 
south wall of the flat-roofed 
adobe house. Flies buzzed ten- 

tatively around the door. Across the 
placita a robin sat in the alamo and 
in the field below was the first spring 
song of the meadowlark. 

“T tell you it is there, senors, enough 
for all of us. A wide vein rich enough 
in gold to work with the arrastre. A 
few weeks and we will live like kings.” 

Pierre was speaking. All winter he 
had lived in the little village in what 
is now New Mexico. From the far 
northern country of Canada he had 
trapped the beaver down through the 
Rockies, sold his fur in Santa Fe and 
had one grand fling. Without a peso 
he had left the capitol city to spend 
the winter in this hospitable country 
village. 

“Had it not been so late in the sea- 
son I would have taken out enough to 
give me the life of a rico. Think of it! 
A wide vein of ore like this.” 

For the hundredth time the piece of 
quartz, held together with veinlets and 


masses of pure yellow gold, was passed - 


from hand to hand. 
Juan Sanchez walked to the end of 
the ’dobe and looked north. A view 
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Riding on to the northern edge of the mesa Pierre suddenly whirled and 


rode back, holding up his hand for caution. 


of cold snow-capped mountains met 
his eye. Spring had not yet come up 
there. “You say there are Indians?” 
he asked nervously. 

“Ciertamente, there are Indians 
everywhere, but have I not traveled 
over 2000 miles among them? Indians 
hold no terrors for Pierre. Where is 
the blood of your ancestors? Was this 
country settled by old women?” 

Many years had passed. since the 
Conquest, however the lure of gold 
was still there. Hundreds of Spanish 
soldiers-of-fortune had settled the 
country, always dreaming of tales of 
riches greater than those of Monte- 
zuma. Perhaps the tide of conquest 
had halted to enjoy a way of life 
moulded from the customs of the In- 
dians and the Spanish in the villages. 
Life was not bad in these sunny val- 
leys but the tales of treasure never 
failed to awake the love of adventure. 

“We are the sons of our fathers,” 
said Juan. 

Mamacita listened quietly inside the 
door. Stoic Indian by inheritance she 
said nothing. Hers would be the mis- 
ery of a life alone if plans failed. How- 


ever she was of part Spanish blood and 
could not but feel the desire for gold. 
Perhaps they could go to the great 
city of Santa Fe where gold would 
make them one of the ricos. Perhaps 
she would have many servants, the 
fine shawls from Manila and she could 
wear nice shoes while she bought their 
food at the market. Perhaps they 
would even have a carriage drawn by 
four prancing horses. Yes, it would 
be well to try. 

A cloud of dust hung over the pla- 
cita. Galloping horsemen could be 
seen rounding up more horses for pack 
animals to carry provisions for many 
weeks. Yes, and to carry back the 
great wealth of gold! Packs were 
lashed on securely as no time could 
be lost repacking bronco pack animals. 
In all, 28 horsemen and 30 pack ani- 
mals made up the string. Only the 
old men, women and children were 
left to till the fields surrounding the 
placita. If this plan failed next winter 
would be very hard. If hostile Indians 
attacked the village little hope could 
be had. 

Out through the sage flats spotted 
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with pinyon and cedar went the cara- 
van. Clouds of dust were raised by 
recalcitrant pack animals but Spanish 
blood makes great horsemen. No time 
was lost. Pierre led the way on a fine 
gray horse, descendant of the Arabians 
of the Conquistadors. Superbly 
mounted even though somewhat rag- 
ged the group presented an appearance 
calculated to discourage any attack by 
hostile Indians. Arms were consid- 
ered more essential than clothing. 

Skirting the San Juan Mountains 
through desert country was easy, but 
the sage and pinyon gradually disap- 
peared in some areas and great forests 
of yellow pine bordered the trail. Game 
was plentiful here and with many 
mountain streams for water, camp life 
was easy and pleasant. 

After many days travel and the 
crossing of a number of rivers which 
broke onto the desert from the moun- 
tains through sheer canyon walls, Pi- 
erre at last stopped on a low sage 
covered mesa which jutted out from 
the wall of a wide valley through 
which a sizeable river ran. 

“This is the stream,” he said. “Two 
more days ride and we will dig for 
gold.” Riding on to the northern edge 
of the mesa Pierre suddenly whirled 
and rode back, holding up his hand 
for caution. 

Leading Juan to a clump of trees 
at the edge of the mesa they looked 
out over the valley carpeted with pine. 
Up through the forest wavered num- 
erous wisps of smoke. 

“Indians!” said Juan. 

“Many of them,” replied Pierre. 
“We will have to take to the ridges.” 

“But Pierre, there is snow and many 
cross canyons,” said Juan. 

“True, but snow and cross canyons 
are better than Indians,” replied Pierre. 

For three days the caravan rode up 
ridges and around cross canyons, 
through snow on the northern slopes 
and through heavy spruce forest until 
at last Pierre brought them down a 
ridge to the deep canyon of the river. 
On a wide bench covered with grass 
which ran along the river for some 
distance he stopped. 

“This will be our camp,” he said. 

After a wild rush to unpack and 
hobble the horses Pierre led the men 
up a narrow canyon above the camp 
and there it was! A quartz vein inter- 
sected the canyon walls and even with- 
out digging, gold could be seen in the 
quartz. 

Jubilantly the men made a perman- 
ent camp. They soon had built an 
arrastre near the river and were min- 
ing and packing rich gold ore down 
to it. The vein narrowed and widened 
as gold veins have a habit of doing 
but daily more gold was added to the 
store. Game was plentiful, life was 
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easy and the days dragged into months. 

Occasionally men appeared serious 

and thoughtful. There were Indians 

in the valley below them they knew. 
* * * 


On a bench of meadow above what 
is now called the Upper Animas River 
Valley was the camp of a Ute Chief. 

“You say the white men have gone 
into the deep canyon. What do they 
do there?” he asked his scouts. 

“They dig the yellow metal,” was 
the reply. 

The Chief pondered. He had been 
told that many years ago white men 
had come into the valleys to the south 
looking for gold, that they found little 
gold but stayed, some to plunder the 
Indian villages, to steal their women 
and to drive the men from their ances- 
tral homes during cold winter months. 
They had taken the fertile valleys and 
had killed the game. These Indians 
to the south were not friends of the 
Utes, but what had happened to them 
could also happen to him and his 
people, the Chief well knew. 

“The white men shall not leave this 


valley,” he said. 
x *x * 


A sudden heavy snow storm on the 
ridges above them warned the miners 
that winter had come to the moun- 
tains. It also made the route by which 
they had come into the canyon im- 
passable. They would be forced to 
travel down the valley before winter 
caught them in the icy grasp of certain 
death. Hurriedly they packed their 
animals and started down the canyon. 
One afternoon they arrived at a point 
where they could see the wide valley 
below. No smoke nor an Indian could 
be seen. Pierre shook his head. He 
looked at the sheer cliffs at the head 
of the valley. Only down the river did 
the way appear clear. 

Down past hot springs bubbling from 
the hillside below red cliffs came the 
caravan to a small hill. Late afternoon 
overtook them and they made camp on 
the hill which was at that time sur- 
rounded by the yellow pine forest. A 
meadow could be seen toward the 
river in which wranglers hobbled the 
horses. 

With the clearing of a light moun- 
tain fog after dawn the next morning 
not a horse could be seen. They were 
never seen again. Five of the men 
went to look for them but did not 
return. Pierre and the others knew 
the answer. Utes! 

With no water on the hill the men 
knew that they must leave it soon. 
They made a large hole and rolled 
the buckskin sacks of gold into it 
covering it first with dirt and then pine 
needles and brush. Taking what pro- 
visions they could carry the men sep- 
arated and set out. Pierre and Juan 
went together and after many hard- 





ships and narrow escapes finally 
reached the placita. Not one of the 
others was ever seen again. 

During the year 1899 a Spanish- 
American, Pedro Giron, knew “Pierre” 
at a New Mexico village. Pedro was 
then a young man. The French-Can- 
adian was at that time old and broken. 
He had never fully recovered from the 
hardships of this trip back from the 
expedition. He had never returned to 
the valley in which the gold was bur- 
ied. All desire for adventure was gone. 
He gave Pedro all the details of the 
expedition, of the route taken and of 
landmarks along the way and in the 
valley in which the gold was buried. 
The trip had occurred many years 
before when he was a young man, but 
he described the hill on which they 
had buried the gold, the hot springs 
and the red cliffs in detail. He stated 
that most of the 30 pack animals were 
loaded with gold. He also stated that 
some of the gold was in “rough lumps 
as large as the hand,” presumably 
rough lumps of highgrade gold ore. 

. e e 


Pedro was sure that the Animas 
River valley of Southwestern Colorado 
was the place. There are no other 
combinations of wide valley, hot 
springs, red cliffs and the other land- 
marks in the area. He also believed 
that he had found indications of the 
camp and arrastre in the canyon above. 

Snow and rock slides may have cov- 
ered the mine with debris. Indians 
may have done some camouflage work 
on it and the small hill on which the 
gold was buried. A narrow gauge rail- 
road was built up the canyon during 
the late 1800s. This may have erased 
many indications of the arrastre and 
camp. 

Pedro Giron is now dead, killed in 
a car accident. He had confided in the 
writer of his dreams of locating the 
gold or the mine from which it came 
and gave me the details of the expedi- 
tion. Pedro was an industrious person 
and had worked his way up to section 
foreman on the narrow gauge railroad 
which runs through the area in which 
he believed the gold was located. He 
spent much time fishing in the sup- 
posed locality of the mine. He be- 
lieved the story his old friend had told 
him and thought that the old man was 
trying to help him. 

There are many local versions of an 
ill-fated Spanish expedition into the 
San Juan area and of its buried treas- 
ure. Perhaps Pedro Giron was the 
last living person who had talked to 
a member of the expedition. Some 
of the details died with him. 

Local history does not tell of the 
discovery of the cache of gold. or of 
the mine from which it came. Perhaps 
some day—well, perhaps there is a 
little gold-lust in all of us. 
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Author’s car crossing the playa of Black Rock Desert in northwestern Nevada. 
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When Dora Tucker and Nell Murbarger first began exploring the 
Black Rock country in northwestern Nevada they did not realize what 
a high, wide and wild country it was. On the Black Rock a hundred 
miles doesn’t mean a thing. In the 10,000 square miles of this desert 
wasteland there isn’t a foot of pavement nor a mile of railroad— 
neither gasoline station nor postoffice. Antelopes out-number human 
beings fifty to one. There’s plenty of room here for exploring. 


S AN illustration of what the 

Black Rock country affords 

in the way of variety and con- 
trast, we made a 150-mile loop. trip 
out of Gerlach last June. Our previous 
exploring of the region had been mostly 
in the northern and eastern sections, 
so we hadn’t the slightest idea of what 
we might find in the southern part. 
We knew there was a ghost town— 
Leadville — approximately 50 miles 
north of Gerlach, and we’d heard 
rumors of a petrified forest somewhere 
in the vague beyond. Otherwise, it 
was anyone’s guess. 

When I had finished gassing the 
car and filling our two five-gallon 
water cans at the Gerlach service sta- 
tion and Dora had replenished the 
grub box at the little grocery store and 
postoffice across the street, I asked the 
station operator if he thought we could 
make it through to Leadville. 

Running a critical eye over our dust- 
covered car and clothing, the old man 
nodded. “Reckon so. But [ll be 
damned if I know why you should 
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want to! Ain’t nothin’ there!” 

Thanking him, we accepted his re- 
port as a favorable omen and headed 
out into the desert. Almost invariably 
we find our best prowling in places 
where folks have told us there “ain’t 
nothin’.” 

Rising precipitously from the dead 
white flat where the gypsum-mining 
town of Gerlach swelters in the sum- 
mer sun, the Granite range lifts its 
rocky brown crest to a height of nearly 
9000 feet. As our road skirted the 
eastern base of this gaunt escarpment, 
we ranged our eyes up one rough can- 
yon and down another, searching for 
a single green tree, one sign of water 
or one evidence of human life. None 
was visible. 

To our right lay a land equally 
austere but arranged on a horizontal 
plane, rather than vertical. Beyond 
the narrow tangle of greasewood that 
fringed our road spread all the sweep- 
ing immensity of the Black Rock des- 
ert. 

While all this northwestern region 


is known as “the Black Rock country,” 
the desert from which it derives its 
name actually is a stark white alkali 
playa, averaging a dozen miles in 
width and stretching for 100 miles 
from Gerlach to Kings River. Merging 
imperceptibly with the Black Rock on 
the southwest is the section known as 
Smoke Creek desert, inclusion of which 
extends the overall length of unbroken 
playa by at least one-third. 

Sixteen hundred square miles of 
bare, dead nothingness; a silent void 
where no flowers bloom and no birds 
sing; a million flat acres producing 
scarcely enough vegetation to sustain 
a jackrabbit. Such is the Black Rock 
desert—one of Earth’s most spectacu- 
lar monuments to a vanished way of 
life which had its beginning in the 
Glacial Age of many thousand years 
ago. 

As changing climatic conditions grad- 
ually brought about melting of the ice 
cap which blanketed most of temper- 
ate North America, run-off waters col- 
lected to form lakes. In the region 
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which is now Nevada, the largest of 
these bodies is that known to geolo- 
gists as Lake Lahontan. From a point 
considerably south of present-day Car- 
son City, one arm of Lahontan 
stretched north along the present line 
of the Black Rock desert and up Quinn 
River valley to the Oregon line, or a 
trifle beyond. Another arm spread 
west to the vicinity of Susanville, Cali- 
fornia—giving the lake a total surface 
area of roughly 8400 square miles. 
From what science tells us, Lake 
Lahontan must have been a pleasant 
place. Its clear, cold waters teamed 
with fish of many varieties. Prehistoric 
Indians camped on its shores, cast 
their spears at humpless camels, lured 
ducks with feathered decoys, and im- 
planted their strange picture writings 
on cliff faces. Giant ground sloths 
lumbered along the shoreline, brows- 
ing on low-growing shrubs and leaving 
their paw prints in the soft ooze where 
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delighted paleontologists would dis- 
cover them eons later. 

Naturally, the melting glaciers could 
not last forever. When their waters 
no longer cascaded down the moun- 
tainsides, Nevada’s climate grew arid; 
and with evaporation exceeding inflow, 
Lahontan began her long march into 
oblivion. In the first recession of 
water from her shallower fringes, the 
Black Rock desert emerged. 

Pausing on the powdery shore of 
that ancient lakebed, we looked across 
its somnolent breadth to the blue 
line of the Kamma Mountains, 20 
miles to the east. Black pyramids of 
volcanic rock—the “black rocks” for 
which the place is named—here and 
there broke the stark surface of the 
dry sea like the dorsal fins of giant 
sharks, while shimmering heat waves 
gave to the expanse an illusion of 
billowing swells. As heat increased 
with advancing summer, this place 


would become a virtual cradle of mir- 
ages. Even at this time, in early June, 
we soon had spotted three. Two ap- 
peared as islands surrounded by cool, 
blue, lapping water; the third involved 
a row of green trees and a meadow 
where we knew that no green blade 
existed. 


Fanning out over the lakebed was 
a network of roads; this million-acre 
playa in dry weather being one vast 
race course, so hard and smooth that 
a car may be driven anywhere on its 
surface at high speed. Wet weather 
transforms the same area into a morass 
as slick as grease and completely im- 
passable. A few small wind twisters, 
or “sand augurs,” as the natives call 
them—vwere spiraling lazily over this 
flat. Otherwise there was no visible 
motion. 


We had been on the road since six 
o’clock that morning and even when 
we left Gerlach were already in the 
mood for lunch. As our road veered 
away from the lakebed to head north 
into the desert hills, we spotted a 
clump of trees a little way off to the 
right. Except for the mirage, these 
were the first trees we had seen since 
leaving Gerlach, and, so far as we 
knew, might be the last before our 
return there. It seemed a logical place 
to eat. 


To our surprise they proved to be 
Russian olives, and apparently were 
very old. Their gray-leafed boughs 
were tipped in the gold of a million 
tiny trumpet flowers whose heady 
fragrance came to us in the car even 
before I had stopped the engine. A 
pair of robins had a nest in one of 
the upper boughs and in another of 
the half-dozen trees, a mourning dove 
was giving voice to his plaintive call. 


While no remnant of house or out- 
buildings remained, it was evident 
there once had been located here an 
establishment of considerable size, 
possibly a ranch or stage station. The 
charred truck of a burned freight 
wagon lay a few yards distant and 
scattered over the hard-packed earth 
beneath the trees were chips of ancient 
harness leather, a few square cut iron 
nails, and enough sun-purpled glass 
fragments to fill a water bucket. Many 
of the pieces were tinted so dark they 
appeared nearly black. 


Dora, who has been my desert 
prowling partner for 25 of her 70 
years, is at heart a rockhound—but 
when eligible rocks are not available, 
she turns an equally covetous eye 
toward Indian and pioneer relics — 
everything from prehistoric pottery to 
battered bullwhips. The result is an 
unsurpassed zest for living and an 
overflowing house, porch and garage 
full -of trophies at her home in Las 
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Baffled by a chunk of petrified wood too big to carry home, Dora Tucker sits on 
the fossilized trunk of the fallen giant and contemplates the number of cabochons 
which might be cut from one section of the three-part trunk. 


Vegas. Naturally, the possibilities of 
this place held tremendous fascination 
for her. 

Even before we had removed the 
mess box from the car she was steal- 
ing calculating glances at our surround- 
ings, and as quickly as she could as- 
semble a Dagwood sandwich she was 
off prowling the old building site, eat- 
ing as she searched. 

If I remember correctly, the stop 
netted her a slightly delapidated hash- 
knife and the major portion of an 
ox-shoe. 

Soon after leaving the old oasis of 
the olives we saw a strange appear- 
ing, cone-shaped formation about a 
half-mile to the northeast. Similar in 
form to the brick charcoal ovens oc- 
casionally encountered in old mining 
camps, the cone seemed to be emitting 
jets of smoke or steam. 
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We could see that the formation 
was of thermal nature, but not until 
we had waded through the marshy 
area to its base could we realize ‘the 
magnitude of it, or the magnificence 
of its coloring. Composed of layers 
of lime and silica deposited by the 
hot, mineral-impregnated waters which 
coursed down its sides, the cone had 
the soft, rippled texture of rich velvet 
and ranged through all the shades 
from deepest maroon and _ brilliant 
orange to dappled fawn and pale ivory. 

Spouting from invisible fissures in 
the apex of the cone, five streams of 
hot water played constantly in the air. 
Shooting fountain-like above the rock 
a height of five or six feet, their boil- 
ing spray cascaded over the rock and 
its terrace according to the vagaries 
of the wind. 

While the place had every aspect of 


a natural formation thousands of years 
old, we learned later that this is Ne- 
vada’s youngest geologic wonder. When 
a local stockman drilled a well in 1919, 
he brought in this untamable hot gey- 
ser instead of the cold water he had 
anticipated. Useless for stock pur- 
poses because of the high mineral con- 
tent of the water, the outlaw well was 
left to flow and in 30 years has built 
up this amazing landmark! 

We were enjoying a lazy sort of 
discussion on the unfailing democracy 
of the desert waterhole, where a man 
and his horse and the little creatures 
of the wild will drink fearlessly, side 
by side, when two buck antelopes, 
which had been drinking at the far 
end of the dam, bounded off through 
the sage, their white rump flags flash- 
ing against the sombre landscape. 
Gaining the summit of a low ridge 
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The author cooking a supper snack over a sagebrush fire in a land where 
there is no other firewood. 


they came to a halt and abruptly back- 
faced for a last look at us, then moved 
on over the ridge and out of sight. 
The road was surprisingly good. 
Occasional stretches were a little cor- 
rugated and in certain sections it was 
somewhat dusty. These, however, are 
minor faults compared to wracking 
chucks, jagged rocks and high centers. 
Of these evils it was completely free. 
We had been keeping sharp watch 
for a side trail which might take us to 
the old mining camp of Leadville, situ- 
ated high on the east flank of Mt. Fox, 
in the Granite range. When Dora 
spotted the yellow splash of mine 
dumps and a few unpainted buildings 
at the head of a steep ravine, a mile 
or so to the left of our road, we felt 
certain this was the place we sought. 
Turning the car into the first side 
road leading in that direction, we 
headed up a rough canyon which grew 
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rockier and steeper as it climbed the 
range. Few stretches of the trail, if 
any, were wide enough to permit pass- 
ing but this wasn’t too important since 
no one else appeared to be using it. 
In many places the wheel tracks were 
badly guttered by winter storms and 
some. careful maneuvering was neces- 
sary to avoid high centers. 

As the garageman in Gerlach had 
forewarned us, there was virtually 
nothing left of the old camp. Several 
large mine dumps, a few prospecting 
holes, half a dozen tar-papered shacks, 
a tunnel, some old mine buckets— 
that was about all. 

Unlike most of Nevada’s historic 
mining camps, little glamour is at- 
tached to Leadville’s name, her youth- 
ful days having been marked by more 
hard work than hard liquor. Original 
development work was carried out 
here in 1909 with production begin- 





ning the following year. While the 
ore showed good values in lead and 
silver, with minor content of zinc and 
gold, production costs were high and 
the effort failed to pay out financially, 

In 1927, after mote or less regular 
production for 17 years, all operations 
ceased and the camp folded. There 
are those who believe that plenty of 
good silver ore still remains in the 
mine, which, they declare, “was getting 
better with depth.” 

Assisted by low gear and four-wheel 
brakes we eased back down the ra- 
vine and again took up our northward 
course. 

Another seven miles and we arrived 
in a forest of petrified stumps! The 
first we glimpsed—a handsome speci- 
men which stood close to the road on 
the left—was nearly six feet in diam- 
eter and broken into three neat cross 
sections, stacked one atop the other. 
A well-preserved length of the main 
trunk lay where it had fallen at the 
stump’s base. Soft buff to golden 
brown in color, the wood was beauti- 
fully grained with black concentric 
lines and appeared to be of fine gem 
quality. 

Dora, the relic hunter and botanist, 
speedily reverted to Dora, the rock- 
hound. By the time I had my camera 
and equipment out of the car, she and 
her rock sack and pick were disappear- 
ing over a ridge 200 yards distant. 

Browsing along the slope, up one 
gully and down another, we found the 
remains of many trees, some of them 
rather badly disintegrated, others splen- 
didly preserved. Well up on the steep 
hillside, where it could overlook its 
lesser contemporaries as well as a wide 
desert valley beyond, we found a gi- 
gantic stump—‘“The Monarch” of the 
Black Rock. 

It was a magnificent specimen. In 
height it ranged from 15 feet on the 
lower side (where the hill dipped down 
sharply) to six feet on the upper side. 
Its diameter still is open to question. 
Using a steel tape I measured the 
stump as accurately as possible under 
the difficult circumstances of its growth. 
I felt I was being conservative in fig- 
uring its circumference at 45 feet—an 
average diameter of roughly 15 feet. 

Since returning home, however, I 
have read that the world’s largest 
known petrified tree is in Big Bend 
National Park in Texas, and that it 
measures 14 feet at its greatest dia- 
meter. 

Whether our Monarch of the Black 
Rock sets a new world’s record, or 
whether my measurement was in error, 
is something we eventually hope to 
learn. 

After a night’s sleep under the stars 
and a good breakfast cooked on a 
campfire of sagebrush—the largest 
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living growth in this strange land 
where 15-foot trees once flourished— 
we sorted our rock specimens, oblit- 
erated all evidence of our camp, and 
headed back down the wash. 


For half a dozen miles north of the 
forest, our way led through a dense 
stand of sage, climbing and descending 
a series of rolling hills and gullies. 
Some of the draws were alive with 
jackrabbits and once a fat sagehen 
stalked across the road in front of us. 
There were no fences, no houses, no 
sign of man’s presence. Somehow, one 
knew instinctively that this wild desert 
land surrounding us had not changed 
in the slightest degree since John 
Charles Fremont dragged his little 
howitzer through here more than a 
century ago. 

Riding over these same hills in 1846 
—possibly down the very defile through 
which we were traveling—Capt. Jesse 
Applegate and two companions had 
pioneered the famous Applegate Cut- 
off to Oregon, a route which was to 
be followed by scores of bearded emi- 
grants toiling Westward in pursuit of 
a dream. 


One of Applegate’s men—a scout 
named Garrison—had been slain by 
Indians in High Rock Canyon, only 
a short distance to the east of our road; 
and Levi Scott, third man of the party, 
had been seriously wounded in the 
attack. This was no isolated instance. 
For 50 years Black Rock had been 
known as bad Indian country. 

While on a prospecting trip to the 
western edge of the Black Rock desert 
in 1850, the veteran frontiersman, 
Peter Lassen, and a companion, like- 
wise were slain by Indians in this same 
vicinity. As we angled through the 
rimrock gash of Little High Rock, a 
tributary of the main canyon, we 
gained a vicarious thrill from _ the 
knowledge that near its mouth—pos- 
sibly five miles from our road—the 
last Indian massacre in the United 
States had occurred in January, 1911. 


Three sheepmen and a cattleman of 


Surprise Valley, in California, had 
been attacked and murdered by rene- 
gade Indians as they rode through 
Little High Rock en route to their 
stock camps on the edge of the Black 
Rock. Spurred by the natural lust for 
vengence, plus huge rewards offered 
by the men’s families sheriff's posse- 
men and aroused citizens had pursued 
the offending tribesmen until every 
member of the band, with exception of 
a young squaw and her baby, had 
been overtaken and slain. 

We were approaching the broad 
swale of Long Valley and were unde- 
cided whether to go on to Vya or turn 
back to Gerlach. The problem was 
neatly solved when we came suddenly 
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Boiling mineral waters, charged with lime, silica and other elements, have in 
30 years built this huge geyser cone. Its colors range from deep maroon to 
. . ’ 

vivid green and jet. 


upon an unexpected trail branching 
to our left. Pointing down it was a 
small faded sign which read “Lost 
Creek Canyon.” 

The road was narrow and crooked 
and so seldom used that desert weeds 
had grown up between the wheel 


tracks and sagebrush raked our car 
on either side. It was a- friendly little 
road, however; one that bounded over 
hills and hummocks like a roller 
coaster and eventually led us to the 
top of a broad, flat tableland. 
Throughout the morning we had 
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Only waste dumps, an abandoned tunnel, a few miner’s shacks and old 
iron buckets mark the site of Leadville, Nevada ghost town. 


been noting scattered pieces of ob- 
sidian, but upon gaining this high mesa 
top, we found the surface of the ground 
literally paved with cobbles of jet 
black volcanic glass. Roundish in 
shape and unusually pure in composi- 
tion, the globules were oddly uniform 
in size, averaging perhaps a pound 
each in weight. For mile after mile 
this strange black paving flanked our 
road on either side, the sun glinting 
from broken shards of the glass as 
from a million faceted diamonds. 
As we topped a low rise, Dora 
pointed to a small, natural clearing 
along the road where half a dozen 
pronghorns were taking their ease in 
the morning sun. For a single, startled 
instant, every head was turned our 
way; and then they had whirled and 
were gone, bounding lightly over the 
sage like giant jackrabbits. In the 
next five miles we encountered other 
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antelopes; a pair here, a lone buck 
there, or a solitary doe. While not 
inclined to stand idly by until they 
might be photographed, they seldom 
ran far before turning back to regard 
us curiously. 

We had been traversing the mesa 
for perhaps an hour when we came 
to a ravine and eventually were sur- 
prised to find a tiny, clear stream bub- 
bling over the rocks alongside our 
road. We knew then that this must 
be Lost Creek Canyon. 

Half a mile farther and rounding a 
bend, we caught our breath in incredu- 
lous wonder. The sloping sides of 
the ravine suddenly had narrowed to 
red rock cliffs which rose sheer on 
either side. Filling the canyon’s bot- 
tom, from wall to wall, was a grove 
of tall quaking aspen, as beautiful as 
any we had ever seen in the high moun- 
tains. 


In the broken rubble at the base of 
the cliffs, choke-cherry bushes were 
hanging white with their fragrant 
blooms, and great thickets of wild pink 
roses were just beginning to break 
into flower. 

Stopping beneath the giant trees we 
replenished our water tanks from the 
cold little stream, and on sudden im- 
pulse decided to lay over here for a 
couple of hours so that we might cook 
and eat lunch in this pleasant and 
wholly unexpected oasis. 


We still didn’t know where our little 
lost road might lead, but if it contin- 
ued in the direction we had been 
traveling for the last 20 miles, we knew 
that it must eventually intersect Ne- 
vada 81, the graded road between 
Gerlach and Eagleville, California. On 
that chance we voted to continue for 
another ten miles. If, in that distance, 
the road reached an unforeseen end 
or otherwise became impassable, we 
still would have adequate gasoline to 
take us back the way we had come. 

It was this decision which added to 
the trip’s other experiences—a jasper 
bed and an Indian campsite. 


Dora, who has an eye like a preda- 
tory eagle, first spotted the jasper from 
the moving car, but not until we began 
ranging over the field did we find that 
Indians, too, had known of this de- 
posit and extensively used it. 

Everywhere on the ground there 
were flakings of flint, jasper, chalce- 
dony and obsidian, and in less than 
an hour we had gathered our pockets 
full of chipping stones, crude scrapers, 
and a few pieces which might conceiv- 
ably have served as spear heads. All 
the work was poor and most of it ap- 
peared unfinished, causing us to believe 
that these might have been pieces of 
stone which failed to chip satisfactorily 
and were discarded before completion. 
A portion of broken arrowhead found 
at the same place showed fine work- 
manship. 


Some of the jasper was of good 
quality with nice coloring and before 
we left, Dora had cached several 
pounds of it in various nooks about 
the car. 


About a mile beyond this point, our 
adventurous little trail unexpectedly 
merged with Nevada 81, and with a 
tug of regret we turned left toward 
Gerlach, 50 miles to the southeast. 
As we entered the fringes of town, I 
asked Dora if she realized that in two 
days of exploring and 150 miles of 
travel we had not seen a single auto- 
mobile or one human being. 

She nodded. “I was thinking the 
same thing,” she said. “I was think- 
ing what a wonderful thing it is that 
there are a few places on earth where 
that is still possible.” 
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PICTURES OF 


x 


THE MONTH 


MITTEN BUTTE... ANDY THE DONKEY MAN... 


First prize in Desert Magazine's Pictures-of-the- 
Month contest in May went to Don Ollis of Santa 
Barbara—this beautifully framed picture was taken 
in Monument Valley, Utah. Photograph was taken 
with a 4x5 Speed Graphic with 8-inch Ektar lens. 
Super XX film, Orange (G) filter, 1/5 second at £.45. 


ANDY Page BON REY AAR 


John R. Hamilton of Los Angeles was winner of 
second award with the accompanying picture of 
one of the well known characters along Highway 
111 near Palm Springs. Photograph was taken at 
three in the afternoon with a Rolleiflex, Super XX 
film, 1/100 second at f.11. Yellow filter was used. 





Salt Lake City, Utah... 

The idle blast furnace at Ironton, 
Utah county, has been leased by Ge- 
neva Steel company from Kaiser- 
Frazer Parts corporation and will be 
placed in operation immediately, Dr. 
Walther Mathesius, Geneva president, 
has announced. He estimated it would 
require 40 days to get the furnace into 
production and would take 250 addi- 
tional employees to operate and main- 
tain. The lease is for a period of three 
years, renewable for an additional two 
years and contains a purchase option. 
The entire output of the blast furnace, 
Dr. Mathesius said, will be applied 
to support Geneva’s current steel and 
pig iron production program, which 
requires operation of all available 
blast furnaces and open hearth facili- 
ties at full capacity to serve the de- 
mands of defense production and 
essential civilian needs. — Salt Lake 
Tribune. 
es e * 


Ivanpah, California .. . 

Possible establishment of a new lead, 
copper and zinc mill at Ivanpah on 
the Mojave desert near the California- 
Nevada line has been disclosed by 
Howard Kelly, mining engineer for the 
Claremont Mining company. He said 
the mill will handle ore from the newly 
re-opened Sagamore mine in the New 
York mountains east of Ivanpah Val- 
ley. Kelly said his company hopes to 
locate the mill near the Union Pacific 
railroad, using water from existing 
wells owned by the Union Pacific.— 
Mining Record. 

€ o 7 
Beaumont, California .. . 


The oldest tourmaline mine in Cali- 
fornia, formerly called the Columbian, 
has been relocated and recorded as 
the Desert Rose. It is at about the 
6500 foot elevation on Thomas Moun- 
tain in Riverside county. The vein, 
40 to 50 feet wide, in some places 
consists of pure feldspar or feldspar 
and quartz. According to the late 
George F. Kunz, the location was first 
worked in 1872 by a Henry Hamilton. 
At that time fine gem tourmalines up 
to four inches in diameter were re- 
covered as solitary crystals and in 
pockets. Tradition credits the Colum- 
bian with having produced about $15,- 
000 in tourmalines before it was 
abandoned. Paul Walker and Dick 
Gilmore of Beaumont are working the 
mine, Walker having hunted for it for 
many years before locating it during 
the winter of 1950.—Mineral Notes 
and News. 
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Tonopah, Nevada... 


The first shipment from Nye county’s 
latest gold strike made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Magnus Peterson in the Hot 
Creek range east of Tonopah last fall, 
has been made to the McGill smelter. 
It consisted of 10 tons. Grab samples 
on the lot returned $93.70 in gold per 
ton. Mrs. Peterson made the original 
strike, finding pieces of ore at the foot 
of a small hill which was subsequently 
traced to the vein. Recent develop- 
ment work by the Petersons indicate 
a strong north-south vein. Selected 
samples have assayed as high as $300 
per ton in gold with a small amount 
of silver. Recent prospecting of veins 
on adjacent property indicates gold ore 
in commercial quantities. — Times 


Bonanza. 
e 


oe CJ 

Las Vegas, Nevada... 

Shipment of 2500 tons of low grade 
manganese ore from Artillery Peak 
district in Arizona to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines pilot plant in Boulder City, 
Nevada, is scheduled to start soon. 
The pilot plant, built at a cost of 
$600,000 is about ready for service 
and the Artillery Peak ore will be used 
to test a new concentration process, 
If the process proves successful this 
nation may become independent of 


foreign manganese sources. 
e e . 


San Francisco, California .. . 


Recent announcement has _ been 
made of regulations and terms under 
which the government, through De- 
fense Minerals Administration, will 
help prospectors and -mine operators 
finance the cost of searching for new 
ores vitally needed in the nation’s mil- 
itary and civilian defense production 
program. $10,000,000, made available 
by the defense production act of 1950, 
will be used in a matching principle. 
The percentage of government funds 
supplied will depend upon the cost 
of an approved project and the min- 
eral; 50 percent being the government 
contribution in the case of copper, 
fluorspar, iron ore, etc.; 75 percent 
for antimony, manganese, mercury and 
tungsten; 90 percent for cobalt, nio- 
bium-tantalum, industrial diamonds, 
platinum group metals, talc, tin, etc. 
The applicant’s share of the expenses 
may be paid in form of labor at rea- 
sonable rates, rental of equipment 
owned by him, and similar contribu- 
tions as well as cash. Applications 
will be received in Washington, D. C. 
or at the regional offices of Defense 
Minerals Administration. — Mineral 
Information Service. 


Indio, California .. . 


Known deposits of tungsten ore in 
the Dale mining district and other 
mineralized areas surrounding the 
Coachella Valley may be opened for 
exploration and development under 
terms of a new federal ruling. Miners 
who want to sell tungstic ore at a 
guaranteed price of $63 a short ton for 
the next five years must notify the 
General Services Administration, 630 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, by 
June 30, Robert Bradford, GSA’s re- 
gional director, announced. Buying 
will begin July 1. The guaranteed 
price applies only to newly developed 
ores or production above 1950 levels 
where there is existing production. A 
miner may write on a penny post card, 
“IT want to join in the Government’s 
Program and will prospect for and 
produce tungsten,” sign his name and 
give his mail address. He will receive 
a certificate authorizing him to bring 
tungsten to specified locations where 
it will be assayed and weighed and 


immediately paid for.—Date Palm. 
e e e 


Twentynine Palms... 


A new Iron Age mine crusher is 
scheduled to begin turning out high 
grade ore in the Pinto Mountains 
southeast of Twentynine Palms. Min- 
ing engineers of the Kaiser Steel Cor- 
poration, after a survey of the Iron 
Age site, have estimated 3,000,000 
tons of high grade ore are on the sur- 
face and an undetermined amount 
underground. A Salt Lake City road 
contracting firm, Gibbons and Reed, 
owns and will operate the mine, deliv- 
ering ore to the railroad at Amboy. 
A 10-mile road has been built from 
the mine site to the Dale Chemical 
Industries plant and to a junction with 
the Amboy road about three miles 
north. Production of iron in that im- 
mediate area is said to be a new min- 


ing venture.—Desert Barnacle. 
* o e 


Tonopah, Nevada... 


Desert Milling company of Search- 
light is reported negotiating for control 
of a huge deposit of gold-silver tail- 
ings at Millers near Tonopah, esti- 
mated to contain 2,000,000 tons of 
material. The company, headed by 
Charles Chandler, is milling 100 tons 
of gold-silver tailings daily, deposited 
by plants formerly operated at the 
Duplex and Quartette mine, major 
producers half a century ago. Ore re- 
duction plants were operated at Mil- 
lers on ore from Tonopah mines in 
the early days of the Tonopah dis- 
trict. Later mills were built to treat 
tailings carrying appreciable amounts 
of gold and silver. The tailing dump 
is owned by Albert Silver and Mark 
Bradshaw, Nevada mining men. — 
Mining Record. 
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Mrs. Oncgoat Weavera Kug 


By SANDY HASSELL 
Art work by Charles Keetsie Shirley, Navajo Artist 


WO DAYS back Mrs. Onegoat 

had finished weaving her rug 

just when the sun had com- 
pleted its trip across the sky. That 
was a lucky time. Yesterday she had 
unlaced it from the loom and had 
given it a final going over. First she 
had carded it lightly with her wool 
cards. Then with her sheep shears 
she had clipped off all the tufts of 
wool. Next both sides were covered 
with a thin paste of white clay. The 
paste was allowed to dry and then 
removed. The clay removed much of 
the grease and the sheep smell. It 
also made the rug much brighter. 


JULY, 1951 
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Today she would take it to the Bent 
Tree trading post. As usual Hosteen, 
her husband, would go along with her. 
The horses and wagon belonged to 
him. 

This rug had caused her much worry 
and trouble for it was a special order. 
Strong Man the trader had given her 
a string with two knots in it to show 
her the size of the rug he wanted and 
she had lost the string. She had 
wrapped the string in a piece of paper, 
taken it home and placed it on top of 
the canvas bag that held her weaving 
tools. It disappeared while she was 
putting away the purchases she had 


made that day. The pet goat must have 
eaten it when he was making his daily 
inspection tour. 

The pattern of the rug hadn’t both- 
ered her for Strong Man had shown 
her a picture of one he wanted dupli- 
cated and she had stored this picture 
away in her mind. Of course she 
wouldn’t make a rug just like it but 
she would make one similar and it 
would be prettier. 

When the rug was about half fin- 
ished she discovered there would not 
be enough black wool. She then had 
to shear the black wether. He had 
been saved for just such an emergency. 
It was much too early to shear the 
rest of the sheep but the wether was 
strong and she had taken only the wool 
from his back. 

This morning the family arose be- 
fore daylight. Moccasins were slipped 
on, wood was added to the smoldering 
fire and the coffee pot with what was 
left in it from yesterday was put on 
the coals. A handful of coffee, a little 
sugar and some water were added to 
it. Cold fried bread cooked without 
any grease was what they had for 
breakfast. If the bread had been fried 
in grease it would have been a very 
good meal, but they had used up all 
the grease several days ago. They had 
eaten no mutton for several months— 
just white salt meat from the trading 
post. Their sheep had been too poor 
to kill. 

After breakfast they dressed for the 
trip. Their hair had been washed yes- 
terday in suds made from yucca root 
and done up in yards and yards of 
clean white yarn. Mrs. Onegoat put 
on a clean skirt over her others and 
Hosteen donned an extra pair of blue 
serge pants that he always wore on 
trips away from home. The “keep 
box” was opened and their best jew- 
elry brought out. Large concho silver 
belts, white shell beads -spaced with 
many turquoise and an extra bracelet 
set them apart as prosperous Navajos. 
The rug was folded and wrapped in 
a clean white flour sack. The ends 
of the sack were securely tied with a 
square knot. Only a few minutes were 
required to harness the horses and 
hitch them to the wagon. 

Arriving at the trading post the team 
was driven up to the hitch-rack but 
was not tied. This wasn’t necessary. 
The tongue was loosened and dropped 
on the ground and the tugs were left 
hooked to the single-trees. 

Going inside they were greeted by 
Strong Man with a gentle handclasp 
and a low murmer. They liked Strong 
Man for he often acted just like a 
Navajo. Without saying anything more 
Strong Man opened a large can of 
tomatoes, drank some of the juice and 
then filled the empty space with sugar. 
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He placed the tomatoes, two spoons 
and some sweet crackers on the coun- 
ter. This was a treat that Mrs. One- 
goat expected — and received — when 
she brought a rug to the trading post. 
Hosteen took charge of the offerings 
without comment or thanks and placed 
them on the floor where they were to 
have their meal. 

When the feast was over Mrs. One- 
goat was ready to trade her rug. She 
placed it on the counter without un- 
wrapping it. Strong Man weighed it 
and then carried it into a side room. 
Mrs. Onegoat and Hosteen followed. 
The rug was unwrapped and spread 
on the floor. Strong Man sighted along 
the sides to see if it was straight and 
then folded the ends together to see 
if they were the same length. When 
he measured the rug he discovered 
that it wasn’t the size that he had or- 
dered and told her about it. She then 
told him about how she had lost the 
string. Strong Man smiled and said 
the goat was no good. Otherwise the 
rug pleased him very much and he 
said so. Yes, he knew that she was 
the best weaver in the district and al- 
ways paid her a little more for her 
rugs than he did other weavers—so 
he said. 

It was time now to buy the rug. 
Strong Man looked her straight in the 
eyes. “Fifteen dollars” he offered. 
Knowing that he would have to pay 
twenty to get it. 

Giving him back a look as straight as 
the one he gave her she countered: 
“Twenty-five!” Knowing that she was 
only going to get twenty. 

The difference was soon settled and 
Mrs. Onegoat was given a trade slip 
for twenty dollars. She liked trade 
money better for she could always 
count her change after each purchase, 
but for some reason the Big Boss at 
Washington had frowned on trade 
money so Strong Man and all the 
other traders were giving trade slips 
instead. 

The trading was fast for Mrs. One- 
goat had the money to spend and 
knew what she wanted. Her first pur- 
chase was two-bits worth of hay for 
the horses. Hosteen took the hay out 
for the horses and in a short time re- 
turned. He was now ready to assist 
his wife with her other purchases. Next 
in order were flour, baking powder, 
coffee, sugar, grease and two bits worth 
of spuds with a couple of onions 
thrown in. Then six cans of milk for 
two little lambs that had lost their 
mother. Also a small nipple that would 
fit over a pop bottle. 

Next she decided to buy the front 
leg of an old goat that had been shipped 
in. She knew that it was tough but it 
was very fat. She didn’t care if it was 
tough. The tougher it was the longer 
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it stayed with you. That is what she 
had heard a lot of Indians say. Now 
came apples and candy for the chil- 
dren; some of the round mixed kind 
with bright colors and a couple of 
sticks of the long kind with red stripes. 

A trip to the drygoods counter and 
all but two dollars was soon spent. This 
she turned over to Hosteen. A bright 
silk handkerchief with a bucking horse 
on it caught his eye, then a package 
of cigarets that tasted cool when you 
smoked them. He would smoke these 
at the trading post and pass them 
around among his friends. One sack 
of Bull was enough to take home. 
One or two smokes a day was enough 
for a man when he was at home. 
Another can of tomatoes, some sweet 
crackers, more candy for the children 
and he found he had a nickel left. 
Strong Man suggested chewing gum 
and the nickel was spent. 

They were starting to leave when 
Mrs. Onegoat turned to Strong Man: 
“Oh, my friend, I have spent all my 
money and have forgotten to buy 
matches, will you give me a few?” She 
well knew that matches were Strong 
Man’s parting gift to all his weavers. 


ARIZONA LEADS IN 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


Arizona is the top copper producing 
state in the union. Its mines scattered 
over a 300 mile wide circle in the 
south central part of the state, last 
year turned out over 400,000 tons, 
nearly half the country’s output. Be- 
cause copper is an essential metal, 
government help to the extent of many 
millions of dollars is available. It 
takes the form of loans to help pay 
for construction, contracts to buy the 
output and permission for speedy tax 
writeoff of the investment. The ex- 
pansion program is further encouraged 
by the high price of copper. At 24% 
cents a pound, the highest level since 
World War I, marginal mines are 
operated profitably. The most sizable 
gain in Arizona’s copper output will 
come from Magma Copper company’s 
San Manuel mine at Tiger, some 40 
miles northeast of Tucson. When pro- 
duction gets going full blast, it is esti- 
mated San Manuel deposits will yield 
60,000 tons of copper yearly.—Mining 
Record. 
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Picture-of-the-Month Contest 


Every month is a picture month on the desert—in summertime on 
the higher elevations, and during the winter season on the floor of 
the desert. And in order to bring the best of the desert photographs, 
both amateur and professional, to the readers of Desert Magazine, two 
cash prizes are offered monthly for the camera artist sending in the 


There is a wide range of subjects—landscapes, wildlife, strange 
rock formations, sunsets, prospectors, Indians—there is no limitation 
as long as the pictures were taken on the desert, and all Desert readers 


Entries for the July contest must be in the Desert Magazine office, 
Palm Desert, California, by July 20, and the winning prints will appear 
in the September issue. Pictures which arrive too late for one month's 
contest dre held over for the next month. First prize is $10; second 
prize $5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication $3.00 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1—Prints for monthly contests must be black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed 


2—Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, etc. 


3—PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 
4—All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th of the contest 


5—Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. Desert 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 


6—Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 


7—Judges will be selected from Desert’s editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately after the close of the contest each month. 


Address All Entries to Photo Editor 


The Desert Magazine 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 
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Where the Desert Begins .. . 
San Jose, California 
Desert: 

In my classroom I have been trying 
to teach my pupils something about 
the California deserts—the Colorado 
desert, the Mojave desert, and Death 
Valley. 

But the maps do not show the Colo- 
rado desert. We’ve searched the maps, 
encyclopedias and the Book of Knowl- 
edge in vain for this information. Your 
magazine has been so helpful as a 
source of desert material we wonder 
if you would not clear up the bound- 
aries of these various deserts for us. 

Vm 

George Wharton James wrote a 
very informative book entitled 
“Wonders of the Colorado Desert.” 
As he defined the area it is that 

- region in Southern California east 
of the Sierras, north of the Mexi- 
can border, west of the Colorado 
river and south of a line which 
would follow approximately the 
ridges of the Little San Bernar- 
dinos, Iron, Marias, and Riverside 

Mountains. 

The Mojave desert is all that 
part of the California desert lying 
north of the Colorado desert. 

Death Valley is of course the 
Valley which bears that name, 
but when the term Death Valley 
region is used it refers to that por- 
tion of the Mojave desert which 
includes the Valley proper, the 
Amargosa and Panamint Valleys, 
the Panamint, Funeral, Cotton- 
wood, Grapevine and Black 
Mountains. 

These boundaries, as defined, 
are more or less arbitrary—since 
desert regions never can be out- 
lined with the same precision as 
political subdivisions. —R. H. 

e e e 


Amazing Museum ... 
Tustin, California 
Desert: 

Yesterday my husband and I had 
the pleasure of visiting the Western 
Trails Museum of Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
tion Speer at Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

They have a most amazing collection 
of Indian artifacts and rocks—and Mr. 
Speer attributes his good health to 
the time he has spent in the desert 
collecting these items. 

In addition to their mineral and In- 
dian exhibit they have 22,000 pictures 
— on travels covering 476,000 
miles. 


PULY, $964 


I feel that this collection should be 
brought to the attention of Desert 
Magazine readers who are not already 
acquainted with it. The address is 
7862 Speer avenue, Liberty Park tract. 
I understand the museum is to be 
closed during August and September 
while the Speers are away on a collect- 
ing trip. 

Mr. Speer is a graduate of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, and was geolo- 
gist for the Texas Company for 30 
years. Since his retirement three years 
ago he and Mrs. Speer have devoted 
all their time to their collection of 
rocks and relics. They are fine people, 
and have made no effort to commer- 
cialize their hobby. A visit to their 
museum is made doubly enjoyable by 
the interest and enthusiasm of the 
owners. 

OLLA MAE ALDRICH 
e 





Who Was Buried There? .. . 
Santa Ana, California 
Desert: 


Several years ago while hiking across 
Dos Palmas Valley, I came upon a 
very old wooden marker at the head 
of what appears to be an adult’s grave, 
and alongside of which are five wooden 
crosses each at the head, apparently, 
of a child’s grave. The marker is so 
worn and sand-blasted that it is im- 
possible to decipher the name or the 
date on it. 

Recently, I visited the spot again 
and took a picture of the graves, which 
I enclose. I have made several inquir- 
ies regarding these graves, but have 
found no one who could enlighten me 
as to their history. 

If you or some reader of Desert 
Magazine, to which I have been a 
subscriber for many years, can furnish 
any information regarding these six 
graves, I would appreciate it. 

The graves are located about 100 
yards north of Highway 111 and 500 
or 600 feet west of the bridge over 
Salt Creek, and can easily be seen 
from the top of the railroad grade. 


O. W. HUMPHREY 


When a Snake Is Hungry .. . 
Lucerne Valley, California 
Desert: 

Recently I came across a red racer 
with about half of its body protruding 
from a hole in the ground. When I 
touched the snake it paid no attention, 
so I remained to see what would take 
place. 

In a few minutes the racer backed 
out of the hole. In the crook of its 
neck it brought dirt to the surface and 
with a flip of its body pushed the dirt 
to the right. It went into the hole 
again and the next bit of earth was 
flipped to the left. It continued this 
pattern for some time, flipping the dirt 
alternately to the right and left. When 
the pile became high it would level it 
off with its head while its body re- 
mained coiled at the mouth of the 
hole. 


Gradually the snake was working 
deeper into the hole. When only six 
inches of the tail was showing, it re- 
mained stationary for a long time. 
Thinking it might be stalled, I got a 
shovel and removed some of the dirt 
from under its tail. This brought the 
snake out in a hurry. It remained 
coiled in the spot where I had scraped 
the dirt away, darting its tongue and 
looking the situation over. 

Then it went into the hole and dis- 
appeared completely. 

Later I returned to the place to see 
if there was any evidence that the 
snake had come out. Instead I saw 
the tracks of a rodent which had left 
many foot-prints around the hole. 

I will never know just what hap- 
pened, but all the evidence indicates 
that the squirrel or gopher probably 
had been in the hole all the time, and 
was protecting itself by blocking the 
hole with dirt as it-dug deeper to es- 
cape its enemy. Evidently its tactics 
were successful for the gopher tracks 
were the last ones to be seen at the 
mouth of the hole. I have seen nothing 
more of the red racer—and I presume 
it is still hungry. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER 
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“We Didn't Lock Our Doors” . . . 
San Diego, California 
Desert: 

“Toward the end of the last century 
in quiet, green Mason Valley at the 
base of the Singatse Mountains in 
Nevada, the ‘Messiah’ lived. The 
‘Messiah’ was Wovoka — a full- 
blooded Paiute also known as Jack 
Wilson, since he had been brought up 
by David Wilson, a pioneer rancher 
of the valley.” Thus wrote Harold O. 
Weight, in February’s issue of Desert. 

Forty years ago I also lived at the 
base of the Singatse. When Old Jack 
came to our door with painted face 
and Indian headdress but white man’s 
clothes, to tell mother he was going 
to Cheyenne or Laramie, maybe three 
months — six months, we knew that 
Big Medicine was in the making. 

Mother was Jack’s private secretary. 
Strange as it may seem the frequent 
calls for a “council fire,” came by U. 
S. mail and in the white man’s tongue. 
Immediately upon receiving a letter, 
he would hasten to mother for her 
interpretation. If it required an answer 
Jack would stride up and down the 
length of our kitchen, hands behind 
his back, telling her what he wanted 
put in the letter. It might be the mak- 
ings of a pow-wow, and then again 
only a request for a certain type of 
red paint obtainable only in South 
Dakota. 

Jack and his small band of Paiute 
tribesmen maintained a camp on the 
site of the old brick yard, just a 
stone’s throw from our home, from 
1911 to 1918. 

Now history may call him Wovoka, 
or just plain Jack Wilson, but to us 
he was a trusted and dependable friend 
and neighbor. When I use the terms 
friend and neighbor, that is exactly 
what I mean. We lived a mile and a 
half from town, and only a few yards 
from the railroad tracks, where count- 
less hoboes plied their trade. My 
brother drove stage to Aurora, and 
father worked at the nearby Mason 
Valley Mine. This meant countless 
hours both day and night that mother 
and I spent there alone. 

No unsavory character, be he white 
man or Indian, ever darkened our 
door or eyed mother’s flock of hens 
with appraising eye, but that Jack or 
some of his tribesmen didn’t appear 
out of nowhere to speed their depar- 
ture. If our Rochester lamp burnt far 
into the night, they came to see if 
everyone was all right. If we wanted 
to be gone for a few days, all that was 
necessary was to tell Jack. We didn’t 
even bother to lock our doors. 

This is the Wovoka, who tried to 
live as the “Great Spirit” told him. 
MRS. J. H. CREIGHTON 
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& Get your pencil, relax in a comfortable chair 

Desert Quiz —and then proceed to find out how much 

or how little you know about the Great 

American Desert—its geography, history, plants, wildlife, Indians and 

lore. Even if you get a low score it will not be time wasted, for you will 

have learned something about this fascinating region in Southwestern 

United States. Twelve to 14 is a fair score, 15-16 is good, 17-18 excellent, 
and over 18 is rare. The answers are on page 30. 


1—Bitten by a tarantula, an old-timer on the desert would: Get to a 
doctor as soon as possible......... Apply a tourniquet and try to draw 
poison from the wound......... Go to bed and put cold packs on the 
wound......... Address a few uncomplimentary remarks at the creature 
and forget about it......... 

2—Betatakin is the name of: A Navajo Indian chief......... Cliff dwelling 
as... A mountain range in Utah......... A town in New 


3—On a camping trip you would use a “tarp” to : Kindle a fire with 
damp wood......... Open the canned food......... Spread under or over 
your bedroll for warmth or protection from watet......... Prime the 
the gasoline stove......... 

4—Farthest south of the seven dams now in the lower Colorado river is: 


Laguna dam......... Morelos dam......... Imperial dam......... Davis 
dam......... 
5—tThe legendary god Tahquitz of the Cahuilla Indians, is said to live 
in a cave on: San Jacinto Mountain......... San Gorgonio Moun- 
_ ae Thomas Mountain......... Santa Rosa Peak......... 
6—When you hear a botanist talking about Larrea he is referring to 
what you and I call: Ironwood......... Ocotillo......... Arrowweed......... 


Creosote bush......... 

7—wWild game sometimes seen in the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment in Arizona are: Antelope......... Bear......... Turkeys......... 
Peccary......... 

8—If the man at the service station informed you that you were in 
Salt River Valley, you would know you were in the state of: New 
Mexico......... Nevada......... Utah......... Arizona......... 


9—Galena is an ore of: Lead......... Gat......... Copper......... a 


10—Lieut. Ives is remembered for his: Famous camel train......... Dis- 
covery of Death Valley......... Campaign against the Apache Indi- 
arene Exploration of the Lower Colorado Rivet......... 


11—Hohokam is the name given one of: Arizona’s highest peaks......... 
A county in Nevada......... A prehistoric tribe of Indians......... The 
dialect spoken by the Mojave Indians......... 

12—Headwaters of the Little Colorado River are in: Wasatch Moun- 
tains of Utah......... White Mountains of Arizona......... Rocky Moun- 
tains of Wyoming......... Sangre de Cristo Range in New Mexico......... 


13—A packrat’s nest generally is made of: Twigs and sticks......... Wild 
galleta grass......... Rocks......... Feathers......... 

14—The Havasupai Indians of northern Arizona are closely related to 
the: Hopis......... Apaches......... Hualpais......... Navajos......... 

15—The famous Bird Cage theater was and still may be seen in: Rhyo- 
Bee......... Virginia City......... Tombstone......... Carson City......... 

16—Phainopepla is the name of a desert: Bird......... Lizard......... 
Plant......... Rodent......... 

17—Climbing the side of a desert mountain the evergreen tree first 
encountered likely will be a: Pinyon pine......... Yellow Pine......... 
Juniper......... Douglas Fir......... 

18—If you came to a sign which read “Tinajas Altas” you would know 
you were on the old: Butterfield stage road......... Bradshaw stage 
road......... Camino del Diablo......... Mormon Trail to California......... 

19—If your guide pointed out two buttes and told you they were known 
as “The Mittens” you would know you were in: Monument Val- 


 — Death Valley......... Grand Canyon......... Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument......... 

20—Jacob Hamblin was: A famous stage drivet......... Scout for Kearny’s 
Army of the West......... A Mormon pathfinder and missionary......... 


Discoverer of the Comstock lode......... 
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ARIZONA 

Old Mining Town Ghostly ... 

OATMAN—Once a town of 3000, 
Oatman situated 27 miles southwest of 
Kingman, is now down to a few dozen 
people and is about to be taken off U. 
S. Highway 66. When the new sec- 
tion between Kingman and Topock is 
completed, thousands will skim by, 
unaware of the little ghost. During 
World War I, Oatman was a second 
El Dorado, a new Goldfield, yet it 
did not contain a single saloon, a 
gambling hall or bootlegger. Old timers 
recall when mining men came to Oat- 
man for their reunions. Before the 
coming of the miners the area was the 
hunting ground for the Mohave Indi- 
ans. Soldiers discovered gold in the 
area in 1864. By 1900 mining was 
paying big dividends, dropping steadily 
after a peak production during World 
War I.—Les Angeles Examiner. 


Plan to Restore Ancient Tubac .. . 

TUBAC—This old community, once 
Spain’s farthest outpost, situated just 
off the main highway between Tucson 
and Nogales, was the first center of 
western civilization and culture. From 
it, in the 1770s Captain Juan Bautista 
de Anza led an expedition to colonize 
California. In 1858, Arizona’s first 
newspaper came off an old hand press 
in Tubac. Harold R. Sisk, publisher 
of the Nogales Herald, believes the 
old presidio should be a state park 
supported by the people. A movement 
is underway for a restoration program. 
A committee, comprising most of the 
best known ranchers in the Santa 
Cruz Valley has been organized to 
direct the work. 


Collects for Stolen Cattle ... 
TOMBSTONE — Fred Bennett re- 
cently received a check in partial set- 
tlement of claims against the govern- 
ment for damages resulting from cattle 
stolen by Mexican rustlers in the six- 
ties. After the Mexican and Civil wars 
cattle in southeast Texas had run wild 
and increased beyond the capacity of 
the land until it became necessary to 
remove thousands from the ranges. 
Markets became glutted so a hide and 
tallow factory developed. Then dur- 
ing the winters of 1872-73 unprece- 
dented severity killed cattle by the 
thousands, threatening the new indus- 
try. Rustlers began to supply the tal- 
low factories. The check Bennet re- 
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ceived was to cover in part the losses 
suffered by his father from raids of 
the rustlers serving the last of the 
illegal factories—Tombstone Epitaph. 


Highway 66 Favored Route... 
FLAGSTAFF — Although tourist 
travel in Arizona during April showed 
an overall drop, the Holbrook inspec- 
tion station on Highway 66 reported 
a gain of 3500 automobiles over the 
westbound travel for March. The sta- 
tion counted 24,003 automobiles, far 
above the total count of any other 
state inspection station. Highway 60- 
70 at the Ehrenberg station counted 
21,250.—Coconino Sun. 


CALIFORNIA 
Future Farm Area Tested .. . 

EL CENTRO—Another chapter in 
the growth of the Imperial Valley, 
which annually produces crops and 
livestock well in excess of $100,000,- 
000, is currently being written on the 
East Mesa of the valley where the 
Imperial Irrigation district is proving 
the feasibility of farming. American 
war veterans will be given the prefer- 
ence in developing homesteads when 
the Department of Interior gives the go- 
ahead signal. The Imperial Irrigation 
District’s board of directors in 1947 es- 
tablished an experimental farm near 


power Drop 2 on the All American 
canal. Development work on the farm 
began in 1948. Crops raised include 
sesbania, black-eyed peas, alfalfa and 
clover planted with barley. The farm 
is located 30 miles east of El Centro 
just north of Highway 80. At present 
the area is planted to alfalfa and bar- 
ley, providing pasture for 550 beef 
cattle—Los Angeles Times. 


4M RANCH 


Serving spectacular and color- 
ful San Juan and Grand Counties 
of Southeastern Utah. 


Guest accommodations on an 
operating cattle ranch. 


Unusual pack trips into Colo- 
rado River area, the Needles, Salt 
Creek Canyon, Indian Creek Can- 
yon and Junction of Green and 
Colorado Rivers, LaSal Mts., Castle 
Valley, Fisher Towers and Arches 
National Monument section. 

Auto camping trips to Monu- 
ment Valley, Navajo Land, Goose 
Necks of the San Juan, Dead 
Horse Point, Indian Creek Can- 
yon, etc. 

Horseback service and Pack trips 
through Arches National Monu- 
ment and Court House Towers. 

Chuck wagon trips, riding the 
range, ranch life. 

Especially qualified to serve in- 
dividuals, family groups and boys 
and girls. 

A paradise for Rock Hounds, 
geologists, archaeologists, writers, 
photographers, artists, students 
of wild life and those seeking an 
unusual vacation experience. 


ROSS S. MUSSELMAN 
Moab, Utah 
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THE DESERT TRADING POST 


Classified Advertising in This Section Costs 8c a Word, $1.00 Minimum Per Issue 








INDIAN GOODS 


FOUR PERFECT AND FINE Indian Arrowheads 
$1.00. 2 large arrowheads $1.00; extra fine 
stone tomahawk $2.00; 4 beautiful bird ar- 
rowheads $1.00; 2 flint knives $1.00; fine 
effigy peace pipe $8.00; bone fish hook $2.00; 
6” or over spearhead $5.00, thin and perfect. 
List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


WE SEARCH UNCEASINGLY for old and rare 
Indian Artifacts, but seldom accumulate a 
large assortment. Collectors seem as eager to 
possess them as their original owners. To 
those who like real Indian things, a hearty 
welcome. You too may find here something 
you have long desired. We are continually 
increasing our stock with the finest in Navajo 
rugs, Indian baskets, and hand-made jewelry. 
Daniels Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Fontana, California. ; 


SWAP EFFIGY PEACE PIPE: Value $5.00, $7.50, 
$10.00 each for cash or same value minerals, 
Crystals, Agates, Opalized, Agatized or Petri- 
fied Wood. Chalcedony, Obsidians, Fossils 
from anywhere. Complete tomahawk, flint 
head, rawhide fastened hardwood handle in 
old way, not a toy $2.00. Effigy Flint Turtle. 
Serpent, Thunderbird, Tang Knife, $1.50 each. 
Blood red transparent bird arrow 50c. Green, 
blue, amber, clear Quartz bird arrows 50c 
each. Tomahawk Head, Flint Knife, Mealer 
Stone, Pestle, Flint Ear ring, Copper needle, 
Flint Ceremonial, 4 large pottery beads, 4 
fine bird arrows, 4 perfect arrowheads, 5 
hide scrapers, Flint hoe, Hammer stone, 10 
pieces ancient pottery, Stone Celt, 5 quartz 
crystals, 5 pieces colored Novaculite, $1.00 
each, Stone Axe $2.50, engraved disc gorget 
$3.00. Large Flint tomahawk $2.00. List 10c. 
ii. T. Daniel, Lamar, Ark. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES 


BOOKS FOUND: Any subject, any author. Fast 
service. Send wants—no obligation. Interna- 
tional Bookfinders. Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


PANNING GOLD — Another hobby for Rock 
Hounds and Desert Roamers. A new booklet, 
“What the Beginner Needs to Know,” 36 pages 
of instructions; also catalogue of mining books 
and prospectors’ supplies, maps of where to go 
and blue prints of hand machines you can 
build. Mailed postpaid 25c, coin or stamps. 
Old Prospector, Box 729, Desk 5, Lodi, Calif. 


WE WILL PAY 50 cents each for good copies 
of the Desert Magazine issue of April and 
November, 1947. Desert Magazine, Palm Des- 
ert, California. 


GUIDE TO THE ALASKA HIGHWAY. Accur- 
ate information as to road conditions, accom- 
modations, temperatures and travel facilities. 
Also includes the roads in Alaska. Map. $1.00 
postpaid. Desert Crafts Shop, Palm Desert, 
California. 


GEIGER COUNTER 


We offer to the prospecting profession a 
Geiger Counter which is simple to use and 
inexpensive. A single flashlight cell is the 
power source with an average constant use 
life of one year. Write for our Model 101 
free catalog sheet. 


MORGAN INSTRUMENTS COMPANY 
21420 Valerio St. Canoga Park, Calif. 











LOWER CALIFORNIA 


MAP 


Most complete map yet pub- 
lished of Baja California, con- 
taining hundreds of the original 
place names. 28x42 inches, in 
two colors. Published by Arey- 
Jones of San Diego. 


Postpaid, including tax, $1.00 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 
Palm Desert, California 
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“GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT.” Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners’ big illustrated instruc- 
tion book—$1.00. Miners’ gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors’ powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Desert Jim, 627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH of the rich desert 
valleys in The Villager Magazine. Single copy 
45c. The Villager, Palm Springs, California. 


WE WILL BUY your old books on Western 
Americana, libraries or single copies (no fic- 
tion or magazines). Send list to Great Basin 
—” 1428 Sherman, Salt Lake City 5, 
Utah. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADING POST, Hiway 80, Rox and Indian 
Goods. 1 acre, 3 houses, soft water well. 
Healthy, good living for couple. Reason old 
age. $8500. Trading Post, Boulevard, Calif. 


FABULOUS EARNINGS — Fascinating pastime. 
Growing Genuine, living miniature (Ming) 
Trees. New Sensational Business or Hobby. 
Astounding information FREE. Dwarf Gar- 
dens, Box 355N, Briggs Station, Los Angeles 
48, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FRED AND JESSIE FORTER welcome you to 
“Pow-Wow” Rock and Gift Shop. East end 
of Yermo, Calif. Hi-way 91. You are assured 
of an interesting stop here; whether it be 
rocks, gifts, information or a _= souvenir. 
What’s your hobby? Ours is rocks. Come in 
and “‘Pow-Wow” with us. 


LADY GODIVA “The World’s Finest Beautifier.”’ 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For information, 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif. or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 


COLOR SLIDES—tTravel, Nature, Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 


GEIGER COUNTER — Nucleus, $16, Postpaid. 
You add battery and phones to make a reli- 
able, sensitive, beta-gamma detector at low- 
est possible cost. Free informative literature. 
Westcoast Products, Dept. D-M, 8227 Grove, 
Sunland, California. 


DESERT TEA. One pound one dollar postpaid. 
Greasewood Greenhouses, Lenwood, Barstow, 
California. 


SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS. One dollar 
each postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses, Len- 
wood, Barstow, California. 


PHOTO-MURALS from your own favorite prints 
or negatives provide a permanent record of 
inspiring desert journeys. Mounted on sturdy 
backing, complete with fasteners and ready 
to hang, in sizes ideal for office, den, club or 
home. Write for information and prices to 
ARCH CRAWFORD, 2236 Lincolnwood Drive, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


COLOR SLIDES: Photomicrographs of rare 
types of Agate. World Travelogs; Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forest, Yosemite, Carlsbad 
Caverns, White Sands, Indian Ruins, Big Bend. 
Brice, Zion, Wild Flowers, cacti, reptiles. 
Four samples 2x2 or stereo and literature, 
$1.00. Dave Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El Paso, 
Texas. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL APARTMENTS—tastefully 
furnished. Plus five acres with a good Hot 
Mineral Water well—water 125 degrees. Two 
exercise pools—heated by Nature! No trick 
to keep them hot on the coldest day. Doctors 
and arthritics should investigate this. Only 
$37,500. For acreage with Hot Mineral Water 
well write R. H. McDonald, Broker, Box 21, 
Desert Hot Springs, California. Phone 143. 


WANTED TO RECEIVE an estate or acreage 
as gift for new type of school to be nucleus 
of WORLD UNIVERSITY. 1001 Valaria Drive, 
Highland, California. 


SAVE 50% On New Binoculars! Free catalog. 
Free book, ‘“‘How to Select Binoculars.’’ Write 
today! Bushnell’s 43-A-00 Green, Pasadena 1, 
California. 


“Wetback” Labor Banned .. . 

INDIO — Ranchers of six western 
states, including the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys of California, have 
been warned they must immediately 
stop using Mexican “wetback” labor, 
Glen Brockway, regional director of 
the U. S. employment service told 
farmers’ associations in six western 
states they must conform to interna- 
tional agreements on the use of Mexi- 
can labor, singling out the Imperial 
Valley Farmers’ Association as result 
of hearings held in El Centro in Janu- 
ary. Any found using “wet” labor 
will be denied the use of Mexican 
farm workers legally contracted for, 
he warned.—Date Palm. 


New Safety Light Tested .. . 

PALM SPRINGS — Palm Springs 
and the desert area was chosen as the 
west coast sales test area for the intro- 
duction of a radically new safety de- 
vice for night motorists, because its 
traffic arteries are at peak loads at 
this time of year. Moreover, this sec- 
tion’s roads are preferred good-weather 
routes for thousands of trailer dwellers 
whose migrations are at a seasonal 
high. The unique device consists of a 
2% pound flash lamp with self con- 
tained dry battery which provides a 
flashing red signal visible over a mile 
for 80 hours or for 60 hours in com- 
bination with a powerful working 
white light with a beam _ projecting 
more than 1000 feet. Russel Hough 
of Morongo Valley was chosen by 
the Handilite company of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, to pioneer the new 
device.—Desert Sun. 

td e * 


Frames of Monorail Still Stand .. . 
DEATH VALLEY—Beaten by tor- 
rential flash floods and warped by the 
hot desert sun, a 30 mile stretch of 
timber frames, less than 20 miles from 
Death Valley, still stands as a me- 
mento to an ill-fated monorail trans- 
portation system. According to Dr. 
Richard Jahns, professor of geology 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, the monorail was built, start- 
ing in 1922, to provide transportation 
for a magnesium salts mine in the 
badlands of Crystal Hills in San Ber- 
nardino County. It replaced trucks 
used by the Magnesium Company of 
Los Angeles, who owned the mine. 
The monorail line crossed Panamint 
and Wingate Valleys to connect with 
the Trona railroad on the southwest- 
ern shore of Searles Lake. The riding 
beam was a T shaped rail supported 
by A frames spaced eight feet apart, 
supporting siderails to help balance 
the straddle-type engine and cars. 
Today little remains to mark the ven- 
ture—Los Angeles Examiner. 
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Indians Hold Roundup .. . 
BANNING — Indian cowboys on 
the Morongo Reservation have com- 
pleted their annual spring roundup, 
accounting for 400 head of cattle and 
placing 35 different brands on calves. 
All young stock was inoculated against 
blackleg. The herd was in good con- 
dition as the meadows above the vil- 
lage are watered by springs and pro- 
duce plenty of feed despite the general 
water shortage.—Los Angeles Times. 
e e * 


Hatchery Releases Pheasants .. . 

CALIPATRIA — The state pheas- 
ant hatchery, four miles south of Cali- 
patria are liberating 1000 young pheas- 
ants, according to Al Farres, farm 
manager. This is a forerunner of 8000 
birds to be released this summer in 
preparation for the 10 day hunting 
season opening November 18. The 
young pheasants are three months old 
when freed and weigh about a pound 
and a half. How many survive is a 
question. It is a drastic change from 
the wire covered feeding pens to brush 
covered river bottoms, alfalfa fields 
and grain stubble. Farres is of the 
opinion there are a good many who 
survive since he has seen more young 
broods than ever before this spring.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

e e e 


NEVADA 

License Plan Explained . . . 

BOULDER CITY —The plan for 
all fishermen from boat, raft or other 
floating object on Lakes Mead and 
Mojave to have a $2 stamp attached 
to their regular license was recently 
explained at a meeting of Boulder 
City sportsmen by Wayne Kirch, of 
the Nevada fish and game commission. 
Arizona will issue stamps to dealers 
in Nevada. These must be bought and 
attached to a valid Nevada license, re- 
gardless of where you fish. Nevada 
will issue such stamps to Arizona. The 
State will receive the money from sales 
of stamps they issue. The stamps will 
allow Nevada fishermen to use roads 
and launch boats from the Arizona 
shore and to fish anywhere on either 
the lake or river within the Arizona 
boundaries. The same applies to Ari- 
zona fishermen with respect to Nevada. 
The plan will be on a trial basis and 
can be cancelled at any time by either 
state—Las Vegas Review Journal. 

e * e 


Perennial Grass Halogeton Control 

WELLS—Three separate plantings 
near Wells, Nevada, to determine the 
ability of perennial grasses to control 
halogeton, show the poisonous weed 
cannot grow in an area already occu- 
pied by crested wheatgrass. A sage- 
brush area, burned over in 1944, was 
used for the experiments. Plantings 
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were made in the fall of 1945-47-49, 
drilling crested wheatgrass directly into 
halogeton stands. Within three years 
none of the weed could be found in 
the plot although it was present in 
adjoining areas. In chemical experi- 
ments, sprays produced greater killing 
effect if applied toward the end of the 
susceptible period of the plant. — 
Times Bonanza. 
e & e 


Scotty’s Castle Road Opening .. . 
GOLDFIELD — Governor Charles 
Russell recently accepted an invita- 
tion to be guest of honor at the rib- 
bon cutting ceremonies scheduled for 
June 2, formally opening the Scotty 
Castle Road. Many other notables 
have been invited to the affair, the 
first of its kind to be held in Nevada. 
Officially designated as Highway 72, 
the new Castle road connects with U. 
S. Highway 95 some two miles north 
of the former junction.—I/nyo Register. 
* e 2 
Water Storage Good... 
FALLON—tThe combination of ac- 
cumulated water storage, recent storms 
and unmelted snows in high areas com- 
bine to make a bright irrigation water 
supply picture for this year, according 
to TCID watermaster, Harry Richards. 
Storage at Lahontan reservoir passed 
250,000 acre-feet recently, over 16,- 
000 acre-feet above a year ago. Res- 
ervoirs at Boca and Donner are full 
and Lake Tahoe is at its highest level 
since 1946. Tahoe is expected to fill 
to its legally-allowed capacity of six 
feet of vertical storage for irrigation. 
No discharge is expected to be made 
from Lake Tahoe for several weeks. 
The ideal situation, which local offi- 
cials hope for, is that Lahontan will 
almost fill about July 1 each year. If 
this happens there is a_ substantial 
storage carryover into the winter for 
the following season.—Fallon Stand- 
ard. 


Contracts Open for Bids .. . 
BOULDER CITY—tThe Bureau of 
Reclamation will add the finishing 
touches to Davis dam and power plant 
under two major contracts now open 
for bids, according to regional director, 
E. A. Moritz. The architectural finish 
contract involves miscellaneous instal- 
lations such as-doors, windows, louvers, 
plumbing, heating, and interior finishes 
including acoustical ceilings and con- 
crete floors. The other contract in- 
cludes completion of the stilling basin, 
repair of existing concrete, excavation 
of the spillway outlet basin and bitum- 
inous surfacing of roadways and park- 
ing areas. Major work now underway 
is the installation of the generating 
units and other power plant equipment, 
the first of five 45,000 kilowatt units 
having been placed in line last Janu- 
ary. The plant will furnish nearly a 
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Did You Miss These 
in Calico Print? 


THE LOST BREYFOGLE: A solution of a fa- 
mous Lost Mine Mystery, March, 1951. 

WE STOLE MILLIONS AT GOLDFIELD: Hilari- 
ous confessions of a Highgrader, April, 1951. 

FABULOUS CITIES OF CIBOLA: Golden Cities 
the Spaniards sought, May, 1951. 

GEM THE ANCIENTS LOVED: Turquoise in 
the Southwest, by Jerry Laudermilk, June, 
1951. 

AND THIS MONTH 

RANDSBURG AND THE YELLOW ASTER: His- 
tory of a great Mojave Gold Camp. 

They’re still available, 15c each, from 


CALICO PRINT 


The Illustrated Newsprint Magazine 
Of Desert West History 


EDITED BY HAROLD AND LUCILE WEIGHT 
Drawer 951D Pasadena, 20, California 


BETTER YET: Subscribe to CALICO PRINT— 
One year, $1.50—and we'll start your subscrip- 
tion with any of the above issues! 
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billion kilowatt hours of energy an- 
nually to power market areas in Ari- 
zona, southern Nevada and southern 
California—Las Vegas Review Jour- 
nal. 
* e e 

Poison Hemlock, Parsnip Appears... 

FALLON — Poison hemlock and 
parsnip have appeared in the valley 
pastures and along irrigation ditches 
in the Lahontan Valley. Extension 
agent, Charlie York, after examining 
a three acre tract containing several 
hundred plants, urged ranchers to be 
on the lookout in wet pastures. Tops 
of the weed will not kill livestock but 
will throw them off-feed and reduce 
milk yield. The roots will kill. Both 
weeds are easily controlled, either by 
pulling or by spraying with 2, 4-D, 
York said. Since the weeds will not 
grow where there is no water, York 
urges farmers to use tank water for 
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MAKE BELIEVE INDIANS 


wear this outfit made by Real Indians and 
whoop with joy while playing with their 
cowboy pals—3 pieces consisting of a many 
colored feathered headress, a gaily decor- 
ated felt vest and a ceremonial Tom-Tom. 
Only $3.25 postpaid. Californians add 10c 
for sales tax. No C.O.D.’s or stamps please. 
INDIAN TRADING POST 
Pine Valley, San Diego County, Calif. 








HEEP YOUR MAPS... 


Every month Desert Magazine 
carries two or three maps especi- 
ally prepared for readers who 
come to the desert for recreation 
or field trips. 

These maps are best retained 
for permanent reference by filing 
your copy of Desert Magazine 
each month in one of the loose 
leaf binders supplied by the 
magazine publishers. 


Covered with imitation leather 
and gold embossed, each binder 
holds 12 copies. They are easy 
to insert and they lay flat when 
open. 

MAILED POSTPAID FOR 
$2.00 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 
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stock drinking wherever possible rather 
than letting water run continuously in 
ditches.—Fallon Standard. 


Conservation Popular... 

RENO—Soil and water conserva- 
tion farming methods are gaining in 
popularity in Nevada. Soil conserva- 
tion districts encourage farmers to use 
conservation methods by holding 
demonstrations, organizing community 
projects, renting specialized heavy 
equipment and by supplying trained 
technical workers to help farmers plan, 
select and install the right conservation 
measures for their land. Farmer co- 
operation is voluntary. The soil con- 
servation service assigns resident tech- 
nical workers to districts on request. 
Information may be obtained from the 
State Soil Conservation Committee, 
University of Nevada, Reno.—Battle 
Mountain Scout. 


Lake Mojave at Capacity ... 

BOULDER CITY—Lake Mojave, 
behind Davis Dam, is expected to 
reach its scheduled capacity of about 
643 feet above sea level soon, accord- 
ing to officials of the bureau of recla- 
mation at Boulder City. Although the 
level will be maintained through June, 
because of water requirements down- 
stream, it may lower somewhat during 
the summer, probably dropping 10 
feet by the end of September. Davis 
dam was built to take care of a level 
647 feet above sea level. However, 
according to officials, it is not prob- 
able this height will ever be reached 
in the foreseeable future —Las Vegas 
Review Journal. 


NEW MEXICO 

Can Rainmakers Succeed .. . 

GALLUP — Worried farmers and 
ranchers who have backed their faith 
in artificial precipitation with at least 
$115,000 will be watching closely dur- 
ing the next month for the answer. 
Five groups have signed contracts with 
water resources development corpora- 
tion of Denver, Colorado for rain in- 
creasing operations over all the state. 
The firm, headed by Dr. Irving Krick, 
can make up to $75,000 more in 
bonuses, if it can produce enough 
rain. Although the contracts have been 
in effect since March 1, so far the 
amount of rain produced has barely 
dampened the ground. The firm 
warned that no results could be ex- 
pected until late May or early June. 
In the meantime, some communities 
are having trouble finding domestic 
water and the U. S. forest service is 
worrying about the worst fire year in 
the state’s history.—Gallup Independ- 
ent. 


Salt Cedars Waste River Water... 

LAS CRUCES—Heavy growth of 
salt cedars along the Rio Grande is 
one of the reasons for the current 
shortage of irrigation water, accord- 
ing to J. Grady Wilson, extension soil 
conservationist at New Mexico A. and 
M. Wilson pointed out that estimates 
by the bureau of reclamation have 
shown that salt cedars, willows and 
other trees growing along the river, 
cover 55,000 acres between the Co- 
chiti Indian pueblo in Sandoval county 
and the Caballo reservoir in Sierra 
county. Prior to 1941 only about 10 
acres were infested with salt cedar in 
the Bosque del Apache wildlife refuge. 
By 1950 more than 7000 acres in the 
refuge were covered. The Caballo 
reservoir site was cleared in 1937 but 
today more than 5000 acres are cov- 
ered, becoming denser yearly. — Las 
Cruces Citizens. 


Navajos Hope Drouth Over... 

GALLUP — Navajo stockmen and 
farmers are gazing at the skies and 
hoping that recent rains over the res- 
ervation mean the end of the longest 
drouth on record. However, the rains 
came too late to prevent losses among 
new-born lambs. Two years of dry 
weather have had a two-fold effect on 
the sheep industry, one of the main- 
springs of Navajo economy. First, 
the surface water has been reduced to 
a mere trickle, necessitating hauling 
water to the stock. Second, the lack 
of rain has resulted in a shortage of 
natural fodder. The result has been 
losses of up to SO percent of new- 
born lambs in the larger flocks on the 
more arid pastures. — Gallup Inde- 
pendent. 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ 


Questions are on page 26 


1—Address a few uncomplimentary 
remarks at the creature and for- 
get about it. 
2—Cliff dwelling ruins. 
3—Spread under or over your bed- 
roll. 
4—Morelos dam. 
5—San Jacinto mountain. 
6—Creosote bush. 
7—Antelope. 
8—Arizona. 
9—Lead. 
10—Exploration of the Lower Col- 
orado River. 
11—A prehistoric tribe of Indians. 
12—White Mountains of Arizona. 
13—Twigs and sticks. 
14—Hualpais. 
15—Tombstone. 
16—Bird. 
17—Juniper. 
18—Camino del Diablo. 
19—Monument Valley. 
20—Mormon pathfinder and mission- 
ary. 
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Mouthless Carp Caught... 
CARLSBAD — A carp without a 
mouth was recently taken in the Lake 
McMillan fish trap. The mouthless 
fish was brought to Artesia by Deputy 
Game Warden L. W. Simmons and 
preserved, then placed on display in 
the window of the Artesia Advocate. 
The top of the head ends just below 
the eyes. The rest of the fish seems 
normal, according to the Advocate’s 
description. There are small holes in 
front of each eye, similar to nostrils. 
Simmons believes the fish took into 
its oral cavity, through gill action, suf- 
ficient food to keep it alive. He feels 
certain the fish was hatched in the 
form found since the skin formation 
over the front of the jawless head is 
solid—Eddy County News. 


Travel Conditions Good ... 

GALLUP—Harry Goulding, Monu- 
ment Valley Indian trader reports all 
the main roads in and out of the mon- 
ument are in good condition. The 
north road toward Bluff has been 
worked and damage done by the ore 
trucks last year has been repaired. He 
said a little rain to help maintenance 
and the tourists will find the roads in 
better condition than usual.—Gallup 
Independent. 

e e 2 


UTAH 
Cloud Seeding Successful ... 

ST. GEORGE—Clouds, seeded with 
silver iodide crystals, dropped more 
than 11% inches of water on a large 
part of Iron and Washington Counties 
during a three day period, is the claim 
of cloud seeding experts who have 
been on the job. A record-breaking 
storm, termed the most beneficial in 
more than a year, poured more than 
1.30 inches on Cedar City, bringing 
total precipitation for the month to 
nearly 2 inches, according to the 
county agricultural agent. While Cedar 
City’s water came in the form of snow, 
St. George and the surrounding area 
had a steady soaking rain, with heavy 
snow in higher areas. Many stockmen 
who had planned to transport their 
stock to other areas during the summer 
or cut numbers drastically, are opti- 
mistic over prospects for sufficient feed 
to continue present operations.—Wash- 
ington County News. 

e td e 


Park Openings Begin . . . 

CEDAR CITY — W. P. Rogers, 
manager of Utah Parks operations, 
the Union Pacific Railroad subsidiary 
operating facilities in Zion and Bryce 
National Parks, the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon and Cedar Breaks Na- 
tion monument, announced the 1951 
season open on May 15 with the lodges 
and dinning rooms open June 18 
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through September 5. All expense 
tours will be handled through this 
period, starting from Cedar City. They 
will range from one to five days. Seven 
hundred college students have been 
hired for the summer season, many 
having already taken up their positions 
at Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon. 
Evening programs of music and sing- 
ing are voluntary contributions from 
the young workers, that add to the 
enjoyment of guests at the parks.— 
Iron County Record. 


e * e 

To Start Work at Echo Park .. . 

VERNAL — Secretary of Interior 
Oscar Chapman has given authoriza- 
tion for work to proceed on the Echo 
Park project in the Colorado river in 
northeastern Utah. The 200,000 kilo- 
watts of power to be generated at the 
dam is essential to defense needs, the 
secretary stated. Conservation groups 
protested vigorously against the proj- 
ect on the ground that it would com- 
mercialize one of the most scenic areas 
in the West.—The Vernal Express. 


e e e 
Funds for Monument. . . 

SALT LAKE CITY Legislative 
clarification of a bill to permit acquisi- 
tion of land around This Is the Place 
monument was asked recently by attor- 
ney general Clinton D. Vernon. In ap- 
propriating funds to acquire additional 
private lands surrounding the monu- 
ment, the Legislature did not make it 
clear how much money was to be used 
nor from what source it was to come. 
Mr. Vernon said the wording of the 
law leaves the entire matter in doubt. 
Governor Lee said the question of the 
funds probably will be presented to 
the special session.—Salt Lake Trib- 
une. 





d td e 

Coyotes Top Bounty List .. . 

CEDAR CITY — Coyotes top the 
list of predatory animals killed in Utah 
since the passage by the state legisla- 
ture in 1943 of the present predatory 
animal control law. According to fig- 
ures given out at the state capitol the 
following bounties have been paid for 


animals killed: 77,608 coyotes, 10,- 
067 bobcats, 872 cougars and 13 
wolves.—Iron County Record. 


* d & 
Utah Is “Most Educated” .. . 

SALT LAKE CITY — Utah leads 
the nation in the percentage of its 
total population enrolled in college, 
according to figures given out by the 
Utah Foundation. Three and one- 
fourth percent of its population is at- 
tending institutions of higher learning. 
Colorado is second with 2.65 percent. 
National average is 1.62 percent. Pub- 
lic expenditures for education in Utah 
were 4.261 percent of total personal 
income, compared with 2.821 percent 
for the nation as a whole.—The Vernal 
Express. 


* e & 

Universal Pictures has announced 
that it will film a new production, the 
“Battle of Apache Pass,” in technicolor 
near Moab starting about July 1. Jeff 
Chandler is to be starred in the picture. 








CALIFORNIA CAR BED—Replacement front 
seat folds to double bed. 
CUSTOM CRUISING SEAT—Luxurious twin 
front seats. Reclining; automatic bed level- 
ing features. Most cars fitted. 
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and name of nearest agent. 

CALIFORNIA CAR BED COMPANY 

FR. 42681, P.O. BOX 247, REDONDO BEACH, CALIF. 
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Tuolumne, Santa Barbara, Plumas, Pla- 
cer, Modoc, Madera—$1.50 


Tulare, Tehama, Imperial—each $2. 
San Diego, Mendocino, Humboldt—$2.50 


Trinity, Shasta, Mono, San Luis Obispo, 
Monterey, Lassen—$3. 
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COUNTY MAPS 


For Schools, Hunters, Fishermen, Public Offices, and Travelers 
Rngr. Sta., Elev., Nat. Forest, Pwr. Lines, Canals, Boundaries, etc. 


Sizes: 20x30 to 73x100 Inches 
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Also Oregon, Idaho and Washington County Maps 
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Los Angeles—$1 and $3. 

Siskiyou—$2 and $4. 
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Bernardino, 73x110, $15; No. or So. % 
$7.50; NW., SW., NE. or SE%, $3.75. 
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A Complete Lapidary Shop 
Only $43.50 


e Ideal for apartment house dwel- 
ers. 
Polish rocks into beautiful gems: 


Anyone can learn. 
Instructions included. 


Write for Catalog, 25c 


ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY — Dept. D 
3632 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. 
Phone Axminister 2-6206 
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sales tax in California. 
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Covington Ball Bearing Grinder 


and shields are 
furnished in 4 
sizes and price 
ranges to suit 
your require- 
ments. Water and 
grit proof. 





COVINGTON 8” TRIM SAW 


and motor are com- 
pact and do _ not 
splash. Save blades 
and clothing with 
this saw. 


BUILD YOUR OWN LAP 


and SAVE with a COV- 
INGTON 12” or 16” Lap 
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for free catalog. 
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The article we have been expecting to 
appear in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine is now in process of being written by 
George Switzer, Associate Curator of the 
Division of Mineralogy and Petrology at 
the Smithsonian Institution. The _ illustra- 
tions, in color, were taken by Mr. Culver 
on his trip among the rockhounds in the 
Southwest last Fall and we anticipate that 
the article will be a fine job and a great 
boost for our hobby. 

In a recent letter from Mr. Switzer he 
says—“It is quite important that I be able 
to give statistics about the number of col- 
lectors in the United States, the number 
of societies, whether or not there are so- 
cieties in all 48 states, the size of this 
hobby compared to other well known ones 
such as photography and stamps and any 
other pertinent data of this type. I be- 
lieve that for my purpose all those inter- 
ested in the earth sciences as a hobby 
should be counted, although it would be 
interesting to have it broken down into 
specialties if possible. I am hoping that 
one as experienced in the field as yourself 
will be able to furnish me with a consid- 
ered estimate in round figures that will 
approximate the truth.” 

We can dispose with certainty of some 
parts of this question by saying that all 
states are not represented by societies and 
that last December we published a list of 
all the known earth science societies in 
the country. This report indicated that at 
that time there were 220 mineral, gem 
and geological societies in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia. About half of 
these societies (106) were on the Pacific 
Coast with 68 in California, 21 in Wash- 
ington and 17 in Oregon. Few of them 
are large and only two are known to have 
a membership of more than 300. About 
half of them have over 100 members each 
and we estimate the average membership 
to be about 50. This would give a society 
membership of about 11,000. 

We also possess a list of more than 600 
firms who cater to the needs of the min- 
eral collector, the gem cutter and the 
amateur jewelry craftsmen but it is im- 
possible to break these down into separate 
groups. Most people in the lapidary busi- 
ness estimate that between 3 and 5 mil- 
lion hobbyists are cutting rocks but they 
also believe that a small percentage of 
that number are actually gathering their 
own rocks. 

We have long maintained that no more 
than 1 percent of people interested in the 
earth sciences belong to any society any- 
where and that the strength of the hobby 
is in the other 99 percent, or the grass 
roots. That is true of most hobbies. Let 
us examine some others. There are many 
garden clubs throughout the land but for 
every garden club member it is certain 
there are thousands of garden enthusiasts 
who never attended a club meeting. This 
holds with the stamp collector, the fisher- 
men and hunters and almost any group 
you can name. 

There is a preponderance of evidence to 
indicate that the number should be in the 
millions. If 1 percent of the collectors 
and gem cutters do belong to a society 


AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary a 





that would give us a figure of 1,100,000 
but we believe the figure is easily three 
times that number. We publish a maga- 
zine about gem cutting that is read by 
about 25,000 people and we do _ not 
believe we number in our reader list 
more than one out of 100 persons inter- 
ested in the lapidary art as a hobby. That 
would give a figure of 2,500,000. One 
could easily double this figure to 5 million 
by adding the great number of mineral 
and fossil collectors who are not interested 
in cutting rocks at all. 

If the dealers, doing business with the 
hobbyists, would reveal confidential figures 
we could get somewhere with certainty. 
But it is unreasonable to expect them to 
do so. For instance, it is probable that of 
the folks following the hobby for as long 
as a year that at least 5 percent of them 
have made a purchase from either Grie- 
ger’s in Pasadena or Ward’s Natural Sci- 
ence Establishment in Rochester, N. Y. 
Multiply this by 20 and you would come 
somewhere near a figure that would “ap- 
proximate the truth,” as Mr. Switzer ex- 
presses it. 

Mr. Grieger recently published a catalog 
of mineral and gem supplies that he sold 
for a dollar a copy. He sold 17,000 of 
them. When a hobbyist will put up a 
dollar for a catalog he is matched by 99 
who will not and that gives us a figure of 
1,700,000. And then a couple of months 
ago V. D. Angerman, Editor and Publisher 
of America’s fastest growing craft maga- 
zine, Science and Mechanics, published a 
book by Russell P. MacFall entitled Gem 
Hunters Guide. At $3.00 a copy the first 
edition of 10,000 was sold out in three 
weeks and Mr. Angerman expects to sell 
50,000 before the Christmas bells ring 
out again. 

But we believe Mr. Switzer is more in- 
terested in how many people are going out 
in the field after rocks rather than in the 
number of persons who get their rocks via 
the silver pick . . . buying them. We don’t 
know the answer, Mr. Switzer, but we be- 
lieve that a small portion of people inter- 
ested in the rocks of the earth have ever 
been on a field expedition. But they all 
yearn to go and they do love to read 
about it. We hold to the belief that the 
stone hobbyist is the fastest growing group 
of hobbyists in America because with the 
great increase of leisure time more and 
more people are discovering that it is a 
completely satisfying pastime for it covers 
many fields. It gets people outdoors; gives 
them an interesting occupation indoors; 
reactivates their Yankee ingenuity of at- 
tempting to do something with their hands; 
enables them to become students again 
and amateur scientists and, through lapi- 
dary work, they can satisfy that longing 
in every man’s heart to fulfill an ambition 
... they can become artists. 

Every rockhound in America is anxi- 
ously looking for your article and we be- 
lieve most of them will back up our best 
“considered” guess, Mr. Switzer. We say 
there is a minimum of three million 
Americans interested in rocks and at least 
half of them will read your article if they 
can get it. 





This page of Desert Magazine is for those who have, or aspire to have, their own 


gem cutting and polishing equipment. 


Lelande Quick, who edits 


“The Lapidary 


Journal,”’ will be glad to answer all questions in connection with your lapidary work. 
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GLENDALE LAPIDARY SHOW 
OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


Gems by the pound were on display at 
the Glendale Civic Auditorium when the 
Glendale Lapidary and Gem society staged 
its fourth annual show. Total value of fin- 
ished and unfinished jewels and semi-pre- 
cious stones, rocks and ores was estimated 
at more than $1,000,000 by Orma Foote, 
president of the society. The largest stone 
on display was a 15 pound aquamarine 
owned by Edward Swoboda. Many of the 
display cases contained exhibits of pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones found in 
Southern California. Among the oddities 
was a collection of 83 year old Morris 
Schick, a nurseryman, an entire case con- 
taining fossilized shells, polished to gem 
finish. 


SOCIETY SPENDS BUSY 


APRIL AND MAY 

The Whittier, California, Gem and Min- 
eral society was entertained at its April 3 
meeting by Jack Estlick who spoke on 
Rocks from Montana; sapphires, garnets, 
amethysts, smoky quartz and agates. A re- 
port on the April 1 field trip revealed speci- 
mens of agate, jasper and petrified wood 
found in the Castle Butte area. On April 
17 Walter Abramson told of his trip to 
Dawson and the Ashley mines at Pala. 
Blanche Hutchinson described the Twenty- 
nine Palms area and the dry lake at 
Amboy. On May 1 a film entitled Nickel 
Plating was shown and the Junior Rock- 
hounds were given bags of specimens do- 
nated by the senior club. Edwin Roth 
talked on the Quartz Family of Minerals 
at the May 14 meeting, showing many 
specimens from his large collection. 


SANTA MONICA SOCIETY 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

The eleventh annual dinner meeting of 
the Santa Monica Gemological society was 
held May 2 in the parish hall of St. Mat- 
thews’ Episcopal church, Pacific Palisades, 
California. The following officers were in- 
stalled to serve for the coming year: Flor- 
ence Strong, president; Vern Cadieux, first 
vice-president; Professor W. R. B. Oster- 
holt, second vice-president; Harold Hagen, 
treasurer; Doris Baur, recording secretary; 
Lefa Warth, corresponding secretary. Mem- 
bership now stands at 87. The library con- 
tains 52 books and a complete file of Des- 
ert Magazine from 1940 to 1949. Mrs. 
Charles Eberhart, who has written a rock- 
hound song, conducted a community sing 
with William Ellfeldt at the piano. Dan 
White, past president of the Glendale Min- 
eral society, entertained with colored slides 
of sagenite, plume, moss and iris agates 
from western deposits. 


The San Fernando Valley, California, 
Mineral and Gem society is completing 
plans for its seventh show scheduled for 
August 25-26 at the Burbank recreation 
center, 1111 west Olive avenue. At the 
May meeting Mrs. D. H. Clark of the 
Orange Belt Mineralogical society gave a 
talk on Iris Agate. 
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MINERAL ROCK AND 


GEM SHOW A SUCCESS 

The Yermo, California, Chamber of 
commerce held its second annual mineral, 
rock and gem show April 28-29. Although 
the weather was rugged a good crowd at- 
tended both days, some coming from con- 
siderable distances. Outstanding were the 
crystal displays, featuring collections from 
all over the world. A display of local pol- 
ished specimens of all kinds won one of 
the grand prizes. In addition to the rocks 
and minerals, there were some fine paint- 
ings of nearby scenes on display, as well 
as a number of old photographs and relics 
from Calico. 

eo e . 


OREGON HAS NEW AMATEUR 
ROCKHOUND SOCIETY 


Devoted to the study of geology, miner- 
alogy, gemology and lapidary, 20 charter 
members have formed a society at Warren- 
dale, Oregon, to be known as the Colum- 
bia Gorge Rockhounds. Meetings will be 
the first and third Fridays of each month. 
Officers are: Frank Bacon, president; Fran- 
cis Klemann, vice-president; Edna _ Kle- 
mann, secretary-treasurer. The organiza- 
tion applied for membership and_ has 
been accepted into the Northwest Federa- 
tion of Mineralogical societies. Mrs. George 
Chamberlin will act as Federation director. 


OREGON SOCIETY SCHEDULES 
AGATE SHOW FOR MID-SUMMER 
The North Lincoln Agate society, Nelscott, 
Oregon, is planning its ninth Annual Agate 
Show for July 21-22 in the Lion’s Club 
rooms at Oceanlake, Oregon. Demonstra- 
tions of grinding and polishing agates will 
be a feature of the show. A small admission 
charge will be made to help defray some 
of the expense of the show. 


Rockhounds Disband ... 

The Ramona, California, Rockhound’s 
society has disbanded. Members have 
joined the San Diego society or the La 
Mesa Tourmaline society, 






Special! 


Enclose full amount with order 


2176 EAST COLORADO STREET 


BLACK LIGHT KITS 


FOR ULTRA - VIOLET FLUORESCENCE 


NOW ... you can build your own black light equip- 
ment at a new low cost with these easy-to-assemble 
components. Geologists, mineral prospectors and hob- 
byists can easily make laboratory black lights for 
mineral identification. Signs, posters, pictures, fabrics, house numbers . . 
painted with fluorescent paint glows with eye-appealing fluorescence under black light. 
Kit contains: Ultra-Violet tube, brackets, ballast, starter, wire, plug and wiring diagram. 


Sn ee" wheks $3.00 
S Watt i—(12" tebe)... $4.00 


Cc & H SALES COMPANY 





NEW CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


If you want Choice Cutting Material, Fine & 
Rare Minerals, Geiger Counters, Miner- 
alights, Books, Trim Saws, Fluorescents, 
eae Gems, Ring Mounts, or advice, write 
_ ere 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 
1724 University Ave., Berkeley 3, California 
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DON’T ASK US 
How we do it; just be glad we are doing it. 
MIXED SLABS—ic PER SQUARE INCH. 
Agates, Jade, Tigereye, Lapis, Palm, Bone, 
Sagenite, Wood, Jasper, etc. Minimum order 
$2.00 plus 20% Federal Tax. 


COAST GEMS & MINERALS 


11669 Ferris Rd. El Monte, California 














FACETED ROUND GEMS 
OF SYNTHETIC 


TITANIA 


have five times more ability than the 
Diamond to break light into its component 
colors producing a magnificent rainbow 
effect. 


SEND FOR A FREE PRICE LIST describing 
Titania Rainbow Jewelry 


OTHER SERVICES OFFERED 
JEWELRY REPAIR SERVICE 
GEM STONE CUTTING 


GEM CUTTING EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS 
AND SUPPLIES 


JEWELRY MAKING TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
MINERAL SPECIMENS 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS, GEIGER COUNTERS 
URANIUM SAMPLES, FLUORESCENT MINERALS 
FIELD TRIP GUIDE BOOKS 
ROUGH AUSTRALIAN OPALS 


1633 EAST WALNUT STREET 
PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE SYCAMORE 6-6423 




























. anything 


@ Equipment shipped postpaid 





e PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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GEM MART 


ADVERTISING RATE 
8c a Word Minimum $1.00 


AMONG THE 


ROCK HURTERS 





FLUORESCENT MINERALS (Franklin, N. J.) 
Superb specimens of Calcium Larsenite with 
Willemite and Franklinite. Fluoresces vivid 
yellow and green. Some specimens also con- 
tain Calcite and fluoresce vivid yellow, green 
and red. $3.00 to $15.00. Willemite or Cal- 
cite, Willemite and Calcite, 5 beautiful speci- 
mens (2x2) $5.00, single specimens $1.10, small 
pieces $1.50 per lb. Larger specimens in 
stock. Other specimens non-fluorescing. In- 
quiries invited. Postpaid, money back guar- 
antee. Fred W. Morris, 8804 19th Avenue, 
Brooklyn 14, New York. 


MINERAL SETS: 24 Colorful Minerals (iden- 
tified) in 1xl compartments, $3.00 postpaid. 
PROSPECTOR’S SET — 50 minerals (identi- 
fied) in 1x1 compartments in cloth reinforced, 
sturdy cartons, $5.00 postpaid. ELLIOTT 
GEM SHOP, 235 East Seaside Blvd. Long 
Beach 2, California. 


TITANIA GEMS $5.00 per carat for stones over 
3 carats. Also mounted in 14K gold rings. 
All precious gems at lowest prices. Ace 
Lapidary Co., Box 67, Jamaica, N. Y. 


ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy, 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
are always welcome. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 
419 Sutter, Modesto, California. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
the pound for cutting and polishing, Carbo- 
rundum wheels Cerium Oxide. Mountings. 
Approval selection sent upon request. You 
are welcome. A. L. Jarvis, Route 2, Box 125, 
Watsonville, California, on Salinas Highway. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS and cutting material of 
all kinds. Gold and Silver jewelry made to 
order. Your stones or ours. 5 lbs. good cut- 
ting material $4.00 or $1.00 per lb. J. L. 
James, Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


DESERT GEM SHOP under new management. 
Lots of cabs., slab cutting material and min- 
erals. Order by mail or stop two miles west 
of Salome. L. C. Hockett, Box 276, Salome, 
Arizona. 


RADIOACTIVE ORE COLLECTION. Six won- 
derful specimens of Euxenite & Monazite, 
Autunite, Uranophane, Carnotite, Samaraskite 
and Lambertite in neat redwood chest, only 
$2.00 Postpaid! Supply limited—Order now! 
URANIUM PROSPECTORS, Box 604, Stockton, 
California. 





Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pinon 
pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 


Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
burn pinon for nasal and bron- 
chial ailments. 


Burner and 15 cones....$1.50 
Burner and 54 cones.... 2.70 
Extra cones, 36 for...... 1.25 


Postpaid to You 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 


Palm Desert, California 








IF YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND you need the 
Lapidary Journal. Tells how to cut and polish 
rocks, gives news of all mineral-gem groups. 
Tells how to make jewelry, carries ads of 
dealers in supplies, equipment, gems, minerals 
from all over the world. Well illustrated, 
beautifully printed. Subscription $2.00 a year 
—back numbers 50c. Sample Copy 25c if you 
have never subscribed or been sampled. 
LELANDE QUICK, Editor, Palm Desert, 
California. 

FOR SALE: Beautiful purple Petrified Wood 
with Uranium, Pyrolusite, Manganite. Nice 
sample $1.00. Postage. Maggie Baker, Wen- 
den, Arizona. 

SIX LARGE SLICES of Arizona Agates, $5.00 
postpaid. Arizona Agate Mines, Cave Creek, 
Arizona. 


BLACK ONYX blanks 25c each. Red Onyx 
blanks 35c each. Green Onyx blanks 35c 
each. Prompt service given to mail order 
jobs. All kinds of fine cutting. Juchem Bros., 
315 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


DIAMONDS: Save 40% —Wholesale prices, $85 
to $2200. Loose brilliants. Resale. For price 
list Airmail Joachim Goldenstein, Export 
Dept. 6. Antwerp, Belgium. 


BERYL CRYSTALS, Columbite, Tantalite, Pur- 
purite, Andalucite Crystals, Rose Quartz, Hell’s 
Canyon Agates. Mac-Mich Minerals Co., Cus- 
ter, So. Dakota. 


FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, %-in. or over, 
boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
paid . Old Prospector, Box 729 Lodi, 
California. 


THE MINES AT FRANKLIN, N. J., produce the 
finest fluorescent stones for short wave Min- 
eralite that can be found anywhere in the 
world. Our variety collections contain only 
the first grade, brilliant, beautifully patterned, 
3” to 5’ stones, in all color combinations. 
They come to you individually wrapped in a 
twenty-five pound collection at the wholesale 
price of ten dollars, every stone guaranteed 
by Garden State Minerals, 1034 Bloomfield 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


BEAUTIFUL LEAD AND SILVER specimens, 
$2.00, $3.00, $5.00 sizes. Ask for price list on 
many other fine specimens. Jack The Rock- 
hound, Carbondale, Colorado., P.O. Box 86. 


ROCK COLLECTORS ATTENTION: I shall have 
my New Super-Deluxe Trailer Rock Store 
open for business at the OAKLAND SHOW. 
Bring your want list because I will have 
what it takes to fill it. THE ROCKOLOGIST 
(Chuckawalla Slim). Summer mail address, 
1152 S. Second Ave., Arcadia, California. 


MING MOSS: One pound $1.00 postpaid. Box 
221, Big Bear Lake, California. 


105 DIFFERENT MINERAL SPECIMENS—$4.50. 
Carefully selected; makes a valuable aid in 
helping identify and classify your findings or 
makes a wonderful gift. Boxed & labeled. 
70 different $3.00, 35 different $1.50. Coast 
Gems & Minerals 11669 Ferris Rd., El Monte, 
California. 


SPECIMENS from the new Rare Earth Minerals 
discovery at Mt. Pass, California. Bastnasite, 
Fluo-Carbonate of Cerium metals and radio- 
active Thorium. Send $1.00 for a generous 
sample of ore for comparison in prospecting 
and collections. Mail to Rare Earth Minerals 
Co., Mt. Pass, Nipton, California. 





THE COMPTON ROCK SHOP 
A FRIENDLY PLACE TO VISIT 


Sterling Silver, Jewelers’ Tools, Sand- 
ing Cloth, Grinding wheels, Mountings, 
Mineralight, Microscopes, Magnifiers, 
Felker Diamond Saws, Highland Park 
Lapidary Equipment, Rock-A-Teers Trim 
Saws and Hardness testers. Charcoal 
blocks, Magnesium Soldering Blocks, 
Ricker Mounts, Prest-o-Lites, Picks, Fac- 
eting Equipment, Australian Opal. Mala- 
chite, Shattuckite, slabs and rough ma- 
terial. Mineral specimens. 


Closed Sunday and Monday 
Open Tuesday Eve. till 10 P.M. 
1409 S. LONG BEACH BLVD. 

COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 
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The Los Angeles Lapidary society, meet- 
ing the first Monday of every month at the 
Van Ness Playground building, Second Ay- 
enue and Slauson, had as guest speaker at 
the last meeting, James Coote. Although 
the society is primarily interested in lapidary 
and rocks, Coote’s talk on pearls, the “Queen 
of Gems,” was thoroughly enjoyed. He 
explained the difference between oriental, 
cultured and imitation pearls, pointing out 
the difficulty in positively identifying them. 

Q e e 

The following officers have been elected 
by the Mineral and Gem society of Castro 
Valley, California, to serve for the ensuing 
year: Al Breeden, president; Tom Robb, 
vice president; Alice Robb, secretary; May 
Meyers, treasurer; Yon McBride, director, 
Preceding the election, J. M. Blair of Ber- 
keley, discussed and displayed his collection 
of agates and minerals, garnered from many 
sources throughout the world. 

ee e 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Smith, well known 
to the rockhound fraternity around Los 
Angeles for their “Rock Shop on Wheels” 
are planning soon to leave for Applegate, 
Oregon, where they will make their future 
home. Their trailer rockshop has already 
gone north. Mr. Smith recently resigned 
after 24 years with the Davies Warehouse 
company, and his plans for the future in- 
clude only his two hobbies — rocks and 
fishing. 

ee e 

The Kern County, California, Mineral 
society made a field trip to Tick canyon on 
April 29. Everyone found howlite nodules 
and some picked up agate geodes. Fred 
Dunn took home the slab rock given by 
Emrie Harman at the last meeting for the 
correct answer to the riddle published in 
the April Pseudomorph. 

e e e 

The April field trip of the El Paso, Texas, 
Rockhounds, took members to the great 
limestone beds on Mount Franklin for fos- 
sils. The long slope up the cliff is composed 
of debris from the mountain, white, grey 
and black in color. Bob King was in charge 
of the trip. Although the slope was steep 
and the footing treacherous, everyone found 
plenty of fossils. 

ee e@ 

The following officers have been nomin- 
ated by the Gem and Mineral society of 
San Mateo County, Burlingame, California: 
Francis Marshall, president; Walter Rein- 
hardt, vice president; Alice Sharp, secretary; 
Dale Atwood, treasurer. After the nomina- 
tion Walter Reinhardt talked on petrified 
wood of Arizona. 

o e@ e 

April was an active month for the vari- 
ous divisions of the San Diego Mineral and 
Gem society. At the general meeting Harold 
Baker gave a talk titled Around the World 
on a Rock Trip. The Gem and Lapidary 
division heard Fred Van Pelt on the grot- 
tos in West Bend, Iowa and Roy Elliot on 
the April birthstone, sapphire. Crystals of 
orthorhombic system were displayed and 
discussed at the meeting of the Mineralogy 
division. Felix Kallis spoke on working and 
living conditions in Russia during 1937, at 
the meeting of the Mineral Resources Di- 
vision. He was sent there by Consolidated 
Aircraft corporation as an aircraft engineer. 
This division made a field trip to calcite de- 
posits at Rosarito Beach. The Mineralogy 
division went to Clark mine, Rincon, on 
April 22. 
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The April meeting of the Delvers Gem 
and Mineral society, Downey, California, 
was preceded by a_ covered-dish dinner. 
The program which followed was handled 
by Mr. Purkheiser who delivered a talk on 
polishing jade. He explained how, by wet 
sanding, he was able to secure a high pol- 
ish, demonstrating with the tools and ma- 
terials he used. Purkheiser displayed many 
polished gems to prove his point. 

e ee e 

The April issue of the Mineral and Gem 
News of the Rocky Mountain Federation 
of Mineral societies recommends The First 
Book of Stones by W. B. Cormack as suit- 
able for youngsters who can read and are 
interested in minerals. The book is illus- 
trated with line drawings. 

ee e@ 

As usual, the first meeting in April of 
the Mineralogical society of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, presented a program in charge of the 
Juniors. Maryanna Weber gave a talk on 
stalactites and stalagmites. Gordon Levine 
discussed fluorescence, illustrating with flu- 
orescent minerals. Following the Junior 
program Harry Foulks of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, gave a talk on opal mines. He 
formerly owned the Rainbow Ridge opal 
mine in Virgin Valley, Nevada. Foulks 
brought along a large display of Rainbow 
Ridge opals. 

ee @ 

At the April 27 meeting of the Humboldt 
Gem and Mineral society George Lampke, 
engineer and photographer for the govern- 
ment during the past six years, spoke on 
the Flora and Fauna of Alaska and the 
great mineral deposits there. Colored slides 
gave a vivid picture of life in Alaska. Re- 
freshments were served by Lois Petterson. 

ee e 

Individuality in jewelry design was the 
keynote of a talk given by Jessie Chittenden 
at the April meeting in Plummer Park of 
the Hollywood Lapidary society. Mrs. 
Chittenden, a member of the Los Angeles 
Lapidary society, has had 15 years experi- 
ence in the lapidary and jewelry hobby. 
She recommends simplicity and brought out 
the following points: make your own inter- 
pretation of designs, design pendants so 
they are attractive on both sides, avoid 
equal quantities of stone and metal, have 
no more than three line movements in a 
design. The speaker used pieces of her 
own individual jewelry to illustrate her 
points. 

ee e@ 

At the April 13 meeting of the Earth 
Science Club of northern Illinois, Dr. Bruce 
Lineburg, Professor of biology at Lake 
Forest college, lectured on continental gla- 
ciation. He explained the difference be- 
tween snowfields and glaciers and the com- 
mercial advantages of prehistoric glacia- 
tion to the areas covered. Dr. Lineburg has 
made field trips with his students to every 
state in this country and into several areas 
in Mexico. 

eee 

According to scientists of the Middle 
Ages, gold needed extreme heat for its 
formation. Early in the Sixteenth century, 
Vannoccio Biringuccio, the famous Italian 
metallurgist, said that gold occurred in cer- 
tain regions where the sun seemed to shine 
with greatest vigor. On his map, drawn in 
1529, the Spanish cosmographer, Ribero, 
indicated the area around the mouth of 
the Mississippi River was too far from the 
tropics to abound in gold. 


* e o 
The oldest dated piece of jewelry is said 
to be an Egyptian bracelet set with tur- 
quoise. Turquoise has long been used 
throughout the Middle East as an amulet 
to protect horses from falling. 


IULY, 1951 


The San Gabriel Valley, California, Lap- 
idary society held its monthly meeting May 
12, at the Washington school. Sixty three 
were present, several exhibiting faceted 
stones and finished cabochons. H. L. Samp- 
son of Arcadia talked on one of his trips 
through the northwest, illustrating with 
colored slides of the California and Oregon 
redwoods, scenes from British Columbia 
and Alaska as well as from Glacier Nation- 
al Park and the Grand Teton Mountains. 
Refreshments were served by Mabel Cone 
and her committee. 


At the April meeting of the Pomona Val- 
ley, California Mineral club Heber Clewett 
spoke on the use of quartz crystals in the 
radio and electronics field, illustrating with 
a demonstration of electronic apparatus. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve for a year: B. W. Cohoon, president; 
L. B. Penhallon, vice-president; Marion 
Hillen, secretary, Elizabeth Dillin, treas- 
urer, Fred Kroger, director. It will be 
Cohoon’s second term as president. 


Burton Stuart, who has been editor of 
the San Jose, California, Lapidary Bulletin 
for the past three years, is turning the job 
over to Ross Page. Stuart has been elected 
President of the San Jose Lapidary society. 
Serving with him will be: Milton W. Gil- 
lespie, vice president; Dorothy Harrington, 
secretary; Alexander Tihonravov, treasurer. 


The Yavapai County Archeological so- 
ciety held its first exhibition in the main 
room of the Congregational church youth 
center in Prescott, Arizona. Kate Cory, 
honorary member of the society, who spent 
seven years with the Hopi, brought two of 
her paintings illustrating Hopi life; two 
pottery specimens, one by Nampeyo; the 
Hopi equivalent of a boomerang; beads and 
a pair of child’s mocassins. Viola Jimulla, 
chief of the Yavapai, only tribal woman 
head in the United States, brought several 
Yavapai baskets. Emma Andres displayed 
a collection of artifacts and Vayan Hart- 
field spoke briefly on the Navajo rugs 
loaned by Mrs. W. J. Oliver. Others con- 
tributing to the success of the exhibition 
were Mrs. Charles Leake and Wallace Dun- 
can, Helen Feddish, Herman Womack, Alva 
Sims, Ernest Michaels and Harland Lud- 
wig. Harold Butcher, club president, an- 
nounced the June, July and August meet- 
ings would be field trips and picnics. 


The Dona Ana county Rockhound club 
of New Mexico held its May 11 meeting 
at the Mesilla Park school, about 40 mem- 
bers and guests attending. During the busi- 
ness session the main topic was the con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Federation 
of Mineral societies. W. F. (Bill) Smith of 
A&M talked on Palenque, a city in Chiapas, 
Mexico. Photographs were passed around, 
making the talk more enjoyable. Ruth 
Perkins and Sue Evens were in charge of 
refreshments. 





ALTA INDUSTRIES 


Lapidary Equipment 
Manufacture and Design 
16-18 inch power feed slabbing saw 
Belt sanders, including ball bearing 
Drill press 
Grinding arbor and trim saw 
Send postal for free literature 
ALTA INDUSTRIES 
4613 So. Central Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 
Visitors Welcome 











MERCURY oa 
TUNGSTEN — _ URANIUM 
FIND VITAL 


WAR METALS! 
with Ultra-Violet Mineralight 


MINERALIGHT instantly identifies mercury, 
tungsten and many other valuable minerals 
now in demand for rearmament. 

5 MINERALIGHT models for every require- 
ment. Money-back guarantee. 


Send for free brochure on 
“Prospecting for Scheelite 
(tungsten) with Ultra Violet.” 


e 
WRITE DEPT. SL-21 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, Inc. 











145 Pa-adena Avenue, South Pasadena, Calif 














Were rére “The Gifie 
Youve Seen Looking Forl 


Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 
Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 


SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 


ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


235 East Seaside Blvd. 
Across from West End of Municipal 


Hours [0 A. M. to 9 P. M. Daily Except Monday 


and Brooches 


Write for Folder With Prices 


LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 


Auditorium Grounds 
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GEIGER COUNTERS 
METAL DETECTORS 
MINERALIGHTS 


Detectron carries a complete 
| line of these and other fine 
| electronic detecting instruments. 
| We have a quality model to fit 
| your pocketbook. The famous 
| Model DG-2 Geiger Counter is 

widely used by prospectors and 

by the U. S. Atomic Energy 

Commission. 


Write Dept. D for full details 
The DETECTRON Co. 


Mfgs. of Electronic Detectors 


5631 Cahuenga Boulevard 
North Hollywood, California 








FIRE OPAL 
MEXICO 


10 Small Pieces Average 2” ............ $1.00 

5 Larger Pieces Average %“—1”.... 1.00 

12 Nice Pieces Cherry & Honey Opal 1.00 
(Suitable for Cabochons) 





1 Small Vial Clear Fire Opal............ 1.50 
1 Large Vial Clear Fire Opal............ 3.00 
$7.50 


Entire Lot Postpaid for $5.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Cheerfully Refunded 


Prompt Shipment on all Sizes 
Felker Diamond Saw Blades 


RALPH E. MUELLER & SON 
307 Admiral Blvd. @ Kansas City 6, Mo. 



























YOURS FOR READY-REFERENCE 
RADIOACTIVE MINERALS 


Know first-hand the important types 
of the world’s most strategic minerals. 
16 selected specimens attractively 
boxed plus data handbook 

(Mc 71-d) $7.50 


(Advise nearest Express office; 
shipment Collect) 
















NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 


P_O Box 24. Beechwood Station, Rochester, N.Y. 


WARD’ 



















Black Spider Web Turquoise 
Domestic and Asiatic 
& 
Cut stones in all sizes 
6 
Wholesale only 


MARYOTT’S 
40 Oak Street Miami, Arizona 
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AJO ROCKHOUNDS 
HOLD EXHIBIT j 


The Ajo, Arizona, Rockhounds held their 
annual mineral exhibit in the highschool 
gymnasium recently. The school exhibit, 
which won first place at both the Rocky 
Mountain Federation show in El Paso last 
June and the State Fair in Phoenix in No- 
vember, was on display. Also on display 
was the Phelps-Dodge corporation trophy 
which was awarded the Ajo public schools 
for the most outstanding mineral collec- 
tion in Arizona for 1950-51. Awards for 
individual exhibits went to John Kane, 
James Conway, Peter Kimes, Norman God- 
frey, Wanda Strange. Judges were Ezra 
Voyce and Henry Hall. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Po- 
mona Valley, California, Mineral club was 
held May 8 in the Chemistry Building of 
Pomona College in Claremont. Mrs. D. M. 
Clark of the Orange Belt Mineralogical so- 
ciety, gave a talk titled “A Rockhound 
Abroad” which is an account of her Euro- 
pean travels from Norway to Italy. The 
club has been requested to again sponsor 
the mineral exhibit at the Los Angeles 
County Fair, held every fall in Pomona. 

eee 


Featured at the April meeting of the Col- 
orado Mineral society, was a talk illustrated 
with motion pictures, on the coal mining 
industry. Thomas Allen, executive director 
of coal mining in Colorado, was the speaker. 
He gave the history of coal mining meth- 
ods from about the year 300 B.C. to the 
present. The motion picture dealt with mod- 
ern machinery, with a few scenes showing 
primitive ways of mining still in use in a 
few small mines. The door prize was car- 
ried home by Raymond Baty. 


In Roman times opal was next to emerald 
in value, the name itself coming from the 
Sanskrit word meaning precious stone. 


Rings, first among the Greeks and later 
among the Romans, in addition to their 
decorative value, had a medicinal value. A 
gold ring engraved with a fish was supposed 
to ward off colic. 


The symbolism of gems ranges from the 
charming, through the bizarre to the merely 
ridiculous. The pleasant custom of wearing 
a special gem that belongs to the month 
in which one was born seems to have had 
its origin in Germany or Poland during 
the sixteenth century, the arrangement pos- 
sibly corresponding to the signs of the zo- 
diac. This idea can be traced back to the 
12 foundation stones of the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, described in the 21st chapter of 
the Book of Revelations. Each of the stones 
was inscribed with the name of an apostle. 








Agate Jewelry 


Rings — Pendants — Tie Chains 
Brooches — Ear Rings 
Bracelets — Matched Sets 
—Send stamp for price list No. 1— 


Blank Mountings 


Rings — Ear Wires — Tie Chains 
Cuff Links — Neck Chains 
Bezel — Clevices — Shanks 
Solder — Findings 
—Send stamp for price list No. 2— 


O.R. JUNKINS & SON 


446 N.W. Beach St. 
Newport, Oregon 











The CONLEY Co. 





JEWELRY MOUNTINGS .. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


The superb finish and _ fine 
craftsmanship of CONLEY’S 
ELKHEAD LIFETIME PAT- 
TERN in 3-tone geld filled en- 
ables you to create exquisite 
jewelry equal to the finest pro- 
fessional shop. Other CONLEY mountings 
in Gold—Filled—Silver and Plate. 

Lowest Possible Prices Consistent with Qual- 
ity — Insist on Conley Quality. 
AVAILABLE AT ALL BETTER DEALERS 

or write us 
W. 715 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


















Earn the gevern- Super Sensitive P.R.1. 


ment bonus. Locate GEIGER COUNTER 


Uranium with a 
Also get one for Atom Bomb / 
Defense! 

beef gold, + aged ay! =_ 
valuable ores with a P.R.I. Trea- +s 
sure Locator. World’s finest in-e@/sr inaviries 
struments. Free catalog. Write! 

PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 
4113D W. Jefferson, Los Angeles 16, California 





FAMOUS TEXAS PLUMES 
Red Plume and many other types of agate. 
Slabs on approval. Rough agate. 8 lb. mix- 
ture postpaid, $5.00. Price list on request. 

WOODWARD RANCH 
17 miles So. on Hwy 118 
Box 453, Alpine, Texas 








MINERAL SPECIMENS 
Lapidary & Jeweler’s Supplies 
J. C. FILER & SON 
1344 Hiway 99, San Bernardino, California 
Midway between Redlands and 
San Bernardino 
Open Every Day 














BEFORe YOU BUY 
SEND FOR OUR BIG 


—<> 


V7 Vo) 


The world-famous HILLQUIST LINE of lapidary equipmen; 
LAPIDARY EQUIP. CO. sas w. ac <1., seartie 7, WASK. 
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BOOKS OF THE SOUTHWEST... 


STORY OF A TEACHER 
AMONG THE NAVAJO 


In 1900 Minnie Braithwaite left her 
home in Virginia to accept a position 
as teacher in the Indian school in re- 
mote Blue Canyon in northern Ari- 
zona. It was a daring adventure for 
a Southern girl—but Minnie had the 
blood of pioneers in her veins. 

Her adventures began in Kansas 
City where she inadvertently found 
herself in a riotous mob following the 
rampaging Carrie Nation, and almost 
missed her train. 

When she reached Winslow she 
lacked funds to pay for a hotel room, 
and insisted on heading out across the 
reservation at once, although the Little 
Colorado river was in flood. She made 
the dangerous crossing in a Conestoga 
wagon, escorted by a sheriff and a 
cheering posse of cowboys. 

Letters and notes covering her two 
years in Blue Canyon and later at the 
Indian school at Fort Mohave—and 
a fine memory for the details of her life 
on the reservation—are the material 
for Girl From Williamsburg by Minnie 
Braithwaite Jenkins, a day-by-day story 
of her life as a school teacher. 

Life at Blue Canyon was made very 
difficult by the bad temper of her su- 
periors, the man and wife team in 
charge of the school. But she found 
that in most instances the Indian Ser- 
vice employees had a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the Indians. 

She learned to love the Navajo for 
their attachment to their children, the 
sincerity of their beliefs, their customs 
and their interest in education. 

There was hardship for those early- 
day teachers on the reservation—but 
the Indians have a fine sense of humor, 
and life on the reservation was not 
lacking in gayety. 

Even in those days benevolent per- 
sons and societies were sending cast- 
off clothes to needy Indians—some- 
times items which were quite ridicu- 
lous. For instance there was the bundle 
which contained a whale-boned silk 
waist with leg o’ mutton sleeves. The 
Navajo who drew this prize was not 
puzzled for long. It made a good sad- 
dlebag, with melons in one sleeve and 
corn in the other. 

Delightful and informative is this 
story about the life of a school teacher 
in the reservation nearly a half century 
ago. 
Published by the Dietz Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. 9 illus. 343 pp. $3.00. 

Books mentioned on this page are 


available from Desert Crafts Shop, 
Palm Desert, California. 


JULY, 1951 


FOR THOSE WHO WOULD 
KNOW THE DESERT FLOWERS 


Written for those who, lacking a 
scientific knowledge of botany, would 
still like to learn the names of the more 
common species of desert flowers and 
shrubs, Natt N. Dodge, naturalist for 
the National Park Service has pre- 
pared a new handbook entitled Flow- 
ers of the Southwest Deserts. 

Both the scientific and common 
names of 145 species are given, and 
110 of these plants are illustrated by 
line drawings by Jeanne R. Janish. 
The desert area covered is Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. 

Published by Southwest Monuments 
Association, Santa Fe. 112 pp. Paper 
cover. $1.00. 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR THE 
CACTUS GARDENER 


No doubt many persons, outside the 
scientific fraternity, will be interested 
to know that the cactus family has the 
same ancestry as roses. At some re- 
mote period in the evolution of the 
plant a modification took place which 
eliminated the leaf structure. Adapta- 
tion to drouth took the form of water 
storage in the stem—hence the cacti— 
or cactuses as W. Taylor Marshall 
prefers to have them known today. 

Marshall is the author of a new hand- 


book on cactus written in non-tech- 
nical language for those interested in 
an elementary knowledge of this plant 
and its many species. 

The author is director of the Desert 
Botanical Gardens in Papago Park 
near Phoenix, where 20 acres are de- 
voted intensively to cactus, and the 
new handbook is announced as Science 
Bulletin No. 1. 

Illustrated with halftone engravings, 
the paper-bound book catalogs in sim- 
ple language and picture the most com- 
mon among the hundreds of species 
found in the Americas. The book is 
titled Arizona Cactuses. 

Published by Desert Botanical Gar- 
den. 111 pages. Illus. Paper cover. $1. 

@ a e 


Published as a monograph of the 
School of American Research at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, a report of the ex- 
cavation and repair of the 17th cen- 
tury Mission of San Gregorio de Abo 
has just come from the University of 
New Mexico Press. The monograph 
was written by Joseph H. Toulouse, 
Jr., who was appointed by the Uni- 
versity to excavate and repair the mis- 
sion. The ruins were purchased by 
alumni and presented to the Univer- 
sity in 1937 and the property estab- 
lished as a state monument in 1938. 
The report is illustrated by detailed 
drawings of the construction and arti- 
facts recovered, by Betty Thomas 
Toulouse, wife of the author, and by 
halftone reproductions. 42 pp. with 
paper cover. 





among historians. 


Press. 





At last, a new edition of Lieut. Emory’s story... 


LIEUTENANT EMORY REPORTS: 


Written in 1846 by an observer with Gen. Kearney’s Army of the West 


Day by day from July, 1846, across the desert Southwest and 
through the battle of San Pasqual until January 20, 1847, Lieut. W. H. 
Emory kept an accurate diary of what he saw in a land previously 
known only to the Indians and the Mountain Men. 


In simple sentences Lieut. Emory described the incidents of the 
long march, the character of the terrain—and finally the historical 
battle at San Pasqual which has long been a subject of controversy 


This is a book which should be in the library of every student of 
Southwestern history—just published by University of New Mexico 


$4.50 postpaid 
California buyers add 3% sales tax 


Decert Crafts Shop 


Palm Desert, California 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


WISH TO join with other desert people in extend- 

ing well wishes to Walter Knott and his associates in 

their plan to restore the old mining camp at Calico 
to the glamour of its boom days. No one is better quali- 
fied for the task than Walter Knott—he has proved that, 
in the amazing institution he has created at Buena Park, 
California. 


Calico has a colorful history, and fortunately there 
are sufficient records available to enable Walter and his 
associates to re-create the old camp in accurate detail. 
That it will become one of the most popular tourist attrac- 
tions in the desert country is a foregone conclusion, for 
Walter Knott is a master showman. But he is something 
more than that—he is one of those rare persons who has 
discovered the fine art of combining the cultural with the 
commercial — of giving important cultural value to a 
successful commercial project. 


Recently Desert Magazine’s editorial staff rejected a 
well-written manuscript accompanied by excellent pictures. 
The story was about a rockhound, and one of the pictures 
showed his backyard piled high with tons and tons of 
cutting material which he had trucked in from the desert. 
There was agate and chalcedony and jasper and petrified 
wood enough to keep a lapidary busy for hundreds of 
years. 


The rock collectors have a name for members of their 
fraternity who go out and strip the specimen fields clean 
—with no thought for those who come after them. It isn’t 
a pretty name. 


Desert Magazine rejected the story because it is not 
our policy to glamorize the kind of thoughtlessness 
practiced by this type of collector. 


There will always be mineral specimens on the desert. 
The forces of erosion will insure that—but Nature oper- 
ates on a very slow time-table, and it is quite unfair to 
other collectors when any one of them hauls in more 
material than he can use in a life-time. Excess material 
of this type eventually becomes a burden to someone who 
is not interested—and probably ends up on the dump. 


My friend Chuckawalla Slim suggests a remedy that 
has considerable merit. Slim proposes that every rock 
and mineral society have an annual “reverse field trip” 
when members who have their yards piled high with 
material they will never use, will haul it out to the first 
good hill and drive to the top and throw it as far as they 
can—to give added pleasure to the next generation of 
rockhounds. 
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Late in May, Cyria and I spent 10 days in southern 
Utah—in that gorgeous land of red and white sandstone 
framed in pinyon and juniper. 

There is little rainfall in southern Utah—it is part of 
the Great American Desert—but tiny streams of water 
come down from the high mountains, and the thrifty Mor- 
mon farmers utilize every drop of this moisture to create 
in the valleys little checkerboard farms of grain and fruit 
trees. 


I like those Mormon folks. They work hard, and they 
give generously in support of their church. 


If our capitalistic system runs true to form, this wild 
orgy of high wages and high prices which we are now 
experiencing will not last forever. And when the crash 
comes and the bread lines begin to form, the Mormons 
in Utah will be the most secure people on earth. For 
Utah is primarily an agricultural state despite its limited 
rainfall, and in the farming communities every Mormon 
depends largely on the vegetables and chickens and cows 
in his own back yard for his subsistence. And the church 
takes care of those in need. 


Uncle Sam could throw his social security and _ his 
subsidies out the window—and the Mormons would still 
be happy, industrious and well fed people. 


In Utah I camped with friends beside a little water- 
hole high up on the Kaiparowitz plateau. It rained three 
of the nights we were there, but rain is music to a desert 
dweller—provided there is a good waterproof tarpaulin 
to keep the bedroll dry. 

We were prying into the affairs of human beings who 
lived on that plateau a thousand years ago. Only their 
little cliff dwellings, and a few scattered artifacts remain 
today. But it is amazing the extent to which trained 
archeologists can reconstruct the lives of those prehistoric 
people from a few old corn cobs, chips of flint, broken 
pottery and tumbled down walls of stone and mud. I will 
be writing the story of what we found on the Kaiparowitz 
for the September issue of Desert. 

* Sd e 


Printed on many of the guide books now being issued 
by the National Park Service are these lines: 

Let no one say, and say it to your shame, 
That all was beauty here until you came. 

I wish those words could be posted in every canyon 
and oasis in the desert country. I would even suggest 
that they be placed along every roadside were it not for 
the fact that most of the highways already are cluttered 
up with too many sign boards. 
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Hard Rock Shorty 


of 


Death 
Valley 
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A howling sandstorm was 
blowing across Death Valley. 
Not only was the air so full of 
sand it was impossible to see 10 
feet away, but the wind was cold. 

The party of dudes who had 
arrived at Inferno store just a- 
head of the storm were hovering 
around the wood stove. 

“Yu’d better not try drivin’ in 
this gale,’ Hard Rock Shorty 
had warned them. “It'll take the 
paint all off yer car.” 

“Did it ever blow this hard be- 
fore?” one of the tourists asked. 

“Seen a lotta worse storms 
than this’n,’ ’ Shorty assured 
them. “Always blows in from 
over Panamint way in the win- 
ter, an’ the opposite direction in 
summer. 

“Remember one winter when. 
Pisgah Bill wuz buildin’ hisself 
a log cabin over at the mouth of 
Eight Ball crick, an’ just as he 
got the roof finished one o’ them 
December blizzards come along 
an’ the last Bill saw of his house 
it wuz sailin’ over the Funeral 
Mountains headin’ fer Nevada. 
Bill got purty hungry that winter. 
All his grub was stored in that 
cabin. 

“But he came out all right on 
that deal. In April when the wind 
changed, the first big wind 
brought *im back a four-room 
bungalow with one o’ them deep 
freeze contraptions full ’o fresh 
meat. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


The responsibilities of a home, a 
husband and three children do not 
keep Laura Bell of Boulder City, Ne- 
vada, from spending a little time at her 
typewriter every day writing copy for 
various publications, including both 
newspapers and magazines. Mrs. Bell, 
who wrote the story about the National 
Park Service’s emergency excavations 
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of the prehistoric Indian campsites in 
the area to be inundated by Lake Mo- 
have, is correspondent for the Salt 
Lake Tribune and the Las Vegas 
Morning Sun in addition to writing 
an occasional magazine feature. She 
also is active in community affairs, 
holding offices in the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the American Association 
of University Women and the Girl 
Scout Council. She is a graduate of 
the Stanford school of journalism. 
* e * 

George Bradt, who writes many of 
Desert’s Nature stories, is spending 
the month of June with Mrs. Bradt in 
Sonora, Mexico, gathering specimens 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History. George expects to get ma- 
terial for future illustrated features for 
Desert Magazine, including one on 
methods of remote control photogra- 
phy he has worked out to secure wild- 
life photographs. 

» e 

Louise and Niles Werner — both 

mountain climbers of the Sierra club 


—left in May to spend the summer 
touring Europe and the Scandanavian 
countries. Before her departure Mrs. 
Werner wrote a story for Desert Mag- 
azine about another of their mountain- 
climbing experiences—this one about 
a hike to the top of Avawatz peak in 
the Mojave desert. This will appear 
in a later issue. 


The story of the Lost Loma Gold 
in this issue of Desert Magazine comes 
from New Mexico where man of the 
older-generation Spanish Americans 
believe implicitly in its truth. Karl 
Hudson, who wrote the story for Des- 
ert Magazine gleaned the information 
from his association with New Mexico 
people over a period of many years. 
Hudson’s home is now a log cabin 
near Hermosa Creek 12 miles north 
of Durango, Colorado, but he was 
employed for many years on highway 
construction in New Mexico. Writing 
and photography merely are hobbies 
of Hudson’s. 


NO MORE HOTEL BILLS 


TWO WEEKS SAVINGS PAYS FOR COMPLETE OUTFIT — YOURS TO 
ENJOY FOR YEARS. COMPLETE CAMPING SALES 


— RENTALS —(I WEEK) 


o'6°%x 1° TENT. 7.50 
32"X72"AIR MATTRESS... 2.00 
2 BURNER STOVE..¢. 2.00 
SINGLE MANTLE } 
LANTERN mr 1.00 | 
ICE BOX. | 
SLEEP BAG. 

corTs. é 
NO DEPOSIT-25% (am 
LESS AFTER FIRST 
WEEK. 
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REAR ROOM UMBRELLA 
TENTS 


10 Me 
| 59” 
\ExTRA ROOM IS LARGE 
\ENOUGH FOR DOUBLE 


BED. ZIPPERED 
FRONT. 






\WATER REPELLENT 
8 oz. DUCK.9'x9' 
\ $520 EXTRA WITH 

SZC UP 





GLASS DEEP SEA RODS - 

25" HARD WOOD BUTT-5 STAINLESS 
STEEL GUIDES~ FROM $1495 ! 
9" 10/2" +192 2 








9 IN FLOOR RE- 
S7 INFORCED WITH 













~ PUP TENT- COMPLETE 
3.25 yd. WITH POLES AND PINS 
Sheeting WATER REPELLENT 


$B» 2.85 yd. drill 





AIR 
MATTRESS 
a5°x72" & i335 
25" x 72" 





SALES TAX. act mercnanojse 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


THIS TENT 
'S BONE ORY - 
MADE OF FINEST 12.66 oz. 
KAHK!I DUCK TREATED WITH 

SPECIAL LANATIZED PROCESS 


BRADLEY- REHR! 


MAIL ORDER-ADD 3%% FISHING LICENSES ISSUED 
FRESNO -RIVERSIDE:SAN BERNARDINO: “SANTA ANA 


1115 VAN NESS* 4023 MAIN ST.° 447 THIRD ST.° 











FRESH WATER R 
FIBER-GLASS | .: 
gy" 3 Ss up 


LEEPING BAGS 

36"xX80" 3ibs.NET WOOL 

FILLING. GROSS WT. 7Y4 ibs. 

TUBULAR QUILTED FINE COUNT 
ea EGYPTIAN CLOTH INNER LINER. 

er COMPLETE ZIP WITH 

——— Coa By ARMY DUCK COVER. 

a 172 


























MANY OTHER STYLES 


MAIN OFFICE 
PASADENA 


' ry COLORADO. OPEN 
6.Mon.&Fri.9tod. 
be SY 3-8137. 





406 W.FOURTR | 


39 




















Lasts LONGER AND GNNES EXTRA 
‘PROTECTION EVEN UNDER SEVERE 
DRIVING CONDITIONS"! 
IZ HAS MADE AN OUTSTANDING 
RECORD IN MIDGET CAR, BIG CAR, AND 
STOCK CAR RAGING. HE 
‘WON THE FIRST ANNUAL 
- NASCAR 500-MiILE 
sia GRAND NATIONAL 
fey «STOCK CAR RACE AND 
RECEIVED THE 1950 
SPEED AGE ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD AS STOCK CAR 
RACINGS DRINNER OF 
THE YEAR. 


WHAT IS TRITON'S 


EXTRA MARGIN 
OF SAFETY? 


TRITON’S HIGH QUALITY» 100% PURE 
PARAFFIN-BASE STOCK, PLUS AN 


EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF FORTIFY- 


ING COMPOUNDS, GIVES IT ANEW 
LUBRICATING SAFETY MARGIN 
REGARDLESS OF YOUR ESTABLISHED 
DRAIN INTERVAL. 


URION OL COMPART 


OF CALIFORNIA 











TRITON GIVES YOU AN 


Exiza Moxgia of Sadety! 


WHAT MAKES TRITON LAST SO LONG? 


OXIDATION IS THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF OIL BREAKDOWN, 

RESULTING IN THE FORMATION OF SLUDGE. ACIDS AND 
LACQUER, TRITON CONTAINS SPECIAL PATENTED COMPOUNDS 
THAT COMBAT THESE CONDITIONS SO EFFECTIVELY 
THAT TRITON ACTUALLY FORMS LESS SLUDGE 
AND ACID AFTER THOUSANDS 
OF MILES OF USE THAN OILS 
USED TO FORM IN ONLY 
1,000 MILES! 


WONT THE OIL 
GET DIRTYZ 


WITH TRITON» DARK OIL MEANS 
A CLEANER MOTOR! TRITON 
CONTAINS A PATENTED DETER- 

GENT ADDITIVE THAT GRADUALLY 

CLEANS YOUR ENGINE AS YOU 

- DRINE, LOOSENED DIRT AND 
SLUDGE ARE HELD HARM- 
LESSLY IN SUSPENSION 
WHERE THEY CAN DO 
NO DAMAGE. 


A, 


Notice: Triton is now sold by 
mony independent dealers 
and goroges as well os regu- 
lar Union Oil stations. If your 
porticulor dealer doesn’t 
corry Triton, osk him to stock 
it for you. 
_—« 








